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Every worker ought to-be a worker with God. A 
man has no right to work except in the direction of 
God’s working, and working in that direction he is 
co-working with God. Mr. W. D. Howells empha- 
sizes this truth when he says of the spirit that should 
actuate the man of letters in all that be does in his 
sphere of activity: “ We ought to feel the tie that 
binds us to all the toilers of the shop and field, not as a 
galling chain, but as a mystic bond also uniting us to 
Him who works hitherto and evermore.” He who 
writes in that spirit, will help his fellows and honor 
God in his writing. 

An act is not always an expression of a man’s 
character. It may be in the line of his character, 
and again it may not be. Or it may seem to indicate | 
aertain spirit, when, in fact, it is an outcome of 
just the opposite spirit. Conduct sometimes reveals 
character, and sometimes misrepresents it. Unless 
we know the character of one whom we are observ- 


ing, we are liable to misjudge it through our mis- 


interpretation of his conduct.. Character must be 
allowed to explain conduct, as well as conduct be 
looked for to explain character. Observing conduct 
needs only a keen eye, but reading character calls 
for knowledge and charity. 


God always gives us that wiftch is best for us in 
answer to our prayers, even though it may not seem 
so tous. He has to teach us how to pray, and what 
to pray for. When we are over-urgent, he may send 
us just what we ask for, that we may learn to pray 
rightly: “Thy will be done.” His method with us 
is educational, not absolute; and the wise educator 
leaves the learner, at times, to profit by his own mis- 
takes. It is when a man has got far on in the school, 
that God will tell him frankly, as he told Paul, that 


novelist describes the feelings which he would exhibit 
in his characters. He tells by his pen how those 
characters feel. But the actor simulates in his own 
person the feelings of love or of lust, of anger or of 
hatred, of ennobling or debasing sentiments ; and in 
so doing he degrades his best nature, and lessens his 
responsive power to the influence of noble sentiments 
brought to bear upon him in the actual experiences 
of life. The dramatist exercises his personality in 
the creation of a character; but the actor gives his 
personality to the mere imitation of a character 
created by the dramatist. 





AFTER THE WRECK. 
There are stories of shipwreck which stand out in 





his prayer is a foolish one, and that his earthly 
trouble, his “thorn in the flesh,” with strength to 
bear it, is better for him than deliverance’ from it 
would be. 


Purpose in life is itself a guarantee of accomplish- 
ment, Noman can be a man of purpose, and not 
find himself a man of action. Obstructions to one 
course, or to another, he may find in his own physical 
or mental defects, and in his environment. But that 
does not prevent the force which lies in purpose from 
producing result. Robespierre stands out as a force 
in French history. Yet he is described as small, in 
stature, unimposing in appearance, weak-voiced, green 


habit of continual blinking of the eyes. Notwith- 
standing this, however, he was-a man who swayed 
men both in private conference and in public conven- 
tion. Whatever judgment may be passed upon his 
course and conduct, he was a man of power largely 
because he was a man of purpose. No one is so un- 
graceful in action, or so unattractive in mieh and 
stature, but that he may realize accomplishment by 
the ideals of purpose. | 


It is a poor business that has to be apologized for, 
or defended, by those who are engaged in it. The 
business of an actor seems to be of fhis sort. Some 
of its best representatives have confessed to a sense 
of its unworthiness, and others of them have en- 
deavored to defend it against the accusations of their 
fellow-actors, Mr. Henry Irving opens an article 
on his art, in a recent number of The Forum, with 
an attempt to show that acting is not itself “ degrad- 
ing,” He speaks of “the curious perversity which 
has prompted some distinguished artists to decry the 
art of acting,” and cites in this line the examples of 
Macready and Fanny Kemble. Macready felt the 
degrading influence of his art when he availed him- 
self of his real grief over the recent death of his 
daughter, to give force to his simulating, before an 
audience, of a father’s grief over a dead child. And 
Fanny Kemble found acting “ repulsive ” to her best 
nature, “ because it quenched the springs of natural | 
emotion.” It would seem as if this testimony from | 
such actors were entitled to respect ; but the strange | 
thing about it is, that Mr. Irving cannot see why this | 
imitation of real feeling on a stage should be any 





analysis and formal representation of such feelings by 





in complexion, timid in disposition, and subject to a. 


more debasing in its effect on the actor than the | 


@ novelist or a poet in his writings. The poet or the | 


history, and which are repeated from generation to 
generation. Many who read these stories are in- 
clined to think that a shipwreck is a terrible yet a 
rare event among experiences on the sea. But, on 
the other hand, never a day passes without such a 
disaster among those who go down to the sea in ships ; 
and never a morning dawns but that some who are 
watching on the coast see the signs of a wreck 
that is occurring just now, or that recently has oc- 
curred, on the waters that wash that shore. 

Government statistics show that along the shores, 
inland and ocean, of the United States alone, an 
average of from three to five vessels are wrecked 
every day in the year, including in their perils from 
twenty-five to thirty thousand persons in a twelve- 
month. In view of these facts, a shipwreck is a 
possibility ever present to the minds of those who 
live near the sea, or who have loved ones on the sea. 
They understand what is meant by a shipwreck, and 
their daily thoughts and prayers include those who 
are constantly liable to this disaster. 

Only one who has been in a vessel on the sea in a 
storm can fully realize what a vessel is to those whom 
it bears up above the waters and before the winds. 
From the days when the ark, which held Noah and 
those who were with him, was the only protection and 
hope to the children of men,—while the storm-swept 
waters “ prevailed exceedingly upon the earth, and all 
the high mountains that were under the whole heaven 
were covered,”—down to the present day, a vessel 
on the waters is all the world, for the time being, 
to those who have committed themselves to its possi- 
bilities and its vicissitudes. The thought of a wreck 
to those in a vessel on the waters, is the thought of 
the destruction of that which is everything to them; 
and it seems as if with the going down or the strand- 
ing of that vessel there was a going down of all hope. 

Yet while there are cases in which the sudden 
sinking of a vessel at sea carries with it to destruction 
all who have trusted themselves to its protection, it is 
oftener the case that a wreck is not the end of life or 
of hope to those whom it has borne up until now. 
Government statistics show that only about one in 
| thirty of those who were on vessels wrecked in the 
| waters of the United States in a single year lost their 
| lives in the disaster. Twenty-nine out of every thirty 

survived the wreck, and had to fave the question 
| what they were to do when they could no longer 
trust to the vessel to which they had trusted all. 

When the vessel which was bearing Paul the 
apostle toward Rome was wrecked on the shores of 







































































































































































Malta, Paul, who, although a prisoner under guard, 
was recognized as the moral superior of them all, 
“commanded that they which could swim should 
cast themselves overboard, and get first to the land : 
and the rest,some on planks, and some on other 
things from the ship. And so it came to pass that they 
all escaped safe to the land.” Not one of those who 
were on that ill-fated vessel went down with it to de- 
structiop; but every one of them hed life and hope 
and opportunity after the wreck. And as it was 
with Paul and his fellow-voyagers, so is it with 
every survivor of every wreck at sea, or on shore, 
or—on the land. The hope and the duty after the 
wreck are as real and positive as the duty and the hope 
before the wreck, to every one who has trusted to a 
perishable vessel, and been disappointed but not 
destroyed. 

Not all shipwrecks are on the sea, Not all the 
vessels to which men commit their earthly all sail on 
the ocean, and breast its winds and its waves. There 
are deep waters and. stormy winds on land; and 
there are vessels of home, and of riches, and of em- 
ployment, and of reputation, and of affection, which 
are for a time the all in all of those who are making 
the voyage of life in theni. And many of these 
vessels also are wrecked; and those who trusted to 
them have to face the question, after the wreck, what 
is still left of opportunity, of possibility, and of 
hope. 

A husband and father to whom his family seems 
everything i is traversing time’s ocean in a sense of 
security, when a sudden storm of disease, or a cyclone 
of accident, wrecks the vessel in which he is voyaging, 
and wife and child are taken from his side, What is 
possible to that man after this wreck? Or, when a bus'- 
ness enterprise, in which a capitalist has ventured all 
his earthly means, is wrecked in a financial whirl- 
wind, what remains to him worth living for, after 
this? Or, when a laboring man’s employment is gone 
through the wreck of the establishment for which he 
was working, at a time when other wrecks of the 
same sort are strewing the shores of his sea with frag- 
ments, is there anything that still remains to be 
struggled for? Or, when a young man finds his good 
name and reputation, which seemed his all in all, 
wrecked through his folly, or his wrongdoing, or his 
misfortune, is there a possibility of continued hope to 
him? Or, when a prized and sacred friendship, which 
seemed imperishable to him who trusted himself to 
its influences and inspirations, is wrecked by mis- 
understandings or opposings, is everything gone with 
this? These are the questions being asked on every 
side by shipwrecked voyagers over life’s sea, as the 
vessels to which they trusted go down in the great 
deep. 

There is never a total wreck, when any one sur- 
vives to ask what is worth living for after the wreck. 
There .are “ broken pieces of the ship,” when the 
family has struck the rocks of disaster ; and out of 
these broken pieces a new shelter can be constructed 
to cover the survivors, and to center. their precious 
memories as incentives to renewed endeavors for the 
common good. If fortune or employment be wreeked, 
the man himself remains. Even though there be a 
wreck of reputation, there is a possibility of renewed 
life and hope. 

“In the wreck of noble lives, 
Something immortal still survives.” 
And no wreck of friendship can destroy its high 
ideals, or take from him who was true in it the gain 
to his own soul of unselfishly striving to be a friend. 
The memories of that friendship will continually 
declare to him who has lost most by it, and yet who 
retains his own purpose of friendship : 
“ The stars shall fade away, the sun himeelt 

Grow dim with age, and nature sink in years; 

But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth, 

Unhurt amidst the war of elements, 

The wreck of matter, and the crash of worlds.” 

Many a man’s best work in life is accomplished 
after the wreck of the vessel to which. he had en- 





trusted all his earthly interests. He who realizes 
that he voyages under the protection of the Saviour. 
who kept Paul and his fellow-travelers while their 
ship went to pieces, will never despair in the thought 
of his vessel’s wreck ; for he knows that if the earthly 
vessel in which he journeys be destroyed, he is still 
upborne in a spiritual vessel, given of God, not made 
with hands, eternal as the heavens, And he can say, 
in the hour of earthly danger and of earthly loss, 
wreck or no wreck : 


“ My bark is wafted to the strand 
By breath divine, 
And on the helm there rests a Hand 
Other than mine. 


“One who has known in storms to sail 
I have on board. 

_ Above the raving of the gale 
I have my Lord, 


“He holds me when the billows smite,— 
I shall not fall, 

If sharp, ’tis short; if long, ’tis light, — 
Hetempers all, 


“Safe to the land, safe to the land! 
_ The end is this; 
And then with Him go hand in hand 
Far into bliss!” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Helps to Bible study are valued by Bible students as 
never before. The mention of a new help excites a 
widespread desire for'a possession of that help. Yet it 
is sometimes easier to have a desire in this line than to 
gratify it. The description, in these columns, by Mr. 
Bliss, of the Raised Map of Palestine, brought many a 
pastor and superintendent to wish for a copy of this aid 
to an understanding of the physical features of the Holy 
Land, But, as has been already stated, copies of it are 
not yet available at any price; although they soon will 
be. Mr. George Armstrong, of the Palestine Survey 
party, who constructed this map, writes with reference to 
it as follows: 

’ The Raised Map is not obtainable in Ameriea or ariywhere 
else as yet. The price is seven guineas, plus case, packing, 
freightage, etc. It is much admired here, and orders are com- 
ing in for universities and colleges, galleries, etc. It is the 
outeome of nearly five years’ laborious work,—nevertheless, a 
labor of love ; it is faithfully built upon gradations of a hun- 


dred feet contour, and.is identically on the same scale as the 


map published, 


The copies of the map which are in preparation, are in 
fibrous plaster, and colored, varnished, and framed, 
Photographs of it, 8416} inches in size, are also in 
preparation, and will besold in England at five shillings. 
The address of the Palestine Exploration Fund, is 24 
Hanover Square, London, W., England. 


There is no subject which excites a deeper personal 
interest than the question as to one’s duty of remaining 
where he is in the providence of God, or of moving,on 
to another position at ’s call, unless, indeed, it. be 
the question as to another man’s duty. Every time a 
question of this sort is raised in these columns, attention 
is drawn to it from all directions, and letters with refer- 
ence to it multiply. An. editorial entitled “Shrinking 
From What We Most Need,” emphasized the truth that 
a man is liable to be tempted from the path of unattrac- 
tive duty by the drawings of his tastes and inclinations 
toward a sphere for which he is not fitted. This edi- 
torial prompted a Michigan pastor to tell of his unrest in 
his pastorate through his failure to come up to his ideal 
of excellence, and of his longing for editorial work as 
likely to enable him to use his best powers to best ad- 
vantage. In response to his request for counsel, the 
editor suggested that if a man were called of God to 
enter the pastorate, fe had no reason to feel that his 
lack of success in that field gave him a reasonable hope 
of better success elsewhere ; and that, “as a rule, a man 
is not fitted for a higher sphere or a larger one, until he 
has filled out to the limits of the smaller and lower one.” 
This correspondence moved a Colorado reader to affirm 
that he had been benefited by the counsel given to the 
Michigan pastor; but he wished to raise another ques- 
tion, and that was whether, if his only desire for promo- 
tion was that he could be of more service to others, it 
would be right for him to seek that promotion himself, 
instead of waiting for it to come to him. The editor's 
answer to this question was that promotion must cdme 


likely to be called $s a shoes sade hake God sees that 
his child can do better there. And now from every side 
there come comments and questions on this subject, as 


showing the widespread interest in it.- Because of this 


interest, and of thé obvious importance of the matter, 
this extetided reference to it is deemed justifiable. First 
in order, there comes a letter from a Missouri corre- 
spondent, who thinks that the editor has failed of seeing 
the true point at issue. He says: 


There is no department in The Sunday School Times thst I 
tead with more pleasure and profit than your Notes dh 
Open Letters; but I must confess to a feeling of pity for that 
Michigan pastor in having, as it seems to me, his appeal- for 
counsel so entirely misunderstood. You seem in some way to 
have gotten the idea that he desired to oceupy a high position, 
and desired your assistance in some way in securing an un- 
earned promotion. With this idea in ‘mind, you told him that, 
“as a rule, a man is not fitted for a larger sphere. until he has 
filled out tothe limits. of-the smaller ones;” having. done 
which, ‘‘ he is liable to be called beyond when he least expects 
it.” If that had been his state of mind, your counsel would 
have been excellent, though probably a waste of words; for 
ambition never listens to advice contrary to its desires. But I 
think our Michigan brother was very little troubled about a 
larger or more prominent sphere; it was a different sphere he 
wanted. He felt that he was in the position of the man in the 
proverb, “‘ A good lawyer spoiled to make a poor doctor.” He 
felt it his duty to do the Master’s work, and desired to serve in 
the line of greatest utility. The relative prominence of the 
pulpit and the editorial chair-he had never considered, He 
thought he could deliver his message more effectively by pea 
and printers’ ink than by word of mouth. He sought counsel 
on two points: (1) Was he probably correct in thet con- 
clusion; and (2) if correct, should he seek a position fn that 
line, or wait in the hope that the position would some time seek 
him? Taking this view of bis letter, what would you say'to 
him? Another thing: Why do you sounquestioningly assume 
that a transfer from the pastoral to the editorial field of labor 
would be a promotion? ; 


If indeed the. idea of the Michigan pastor wag just 
that which the Missouri correspondent supposes it to have 
been, the Editor’s counsel would have been just that 
which he gave to him; namely, “There certainly is 
nothing in that statement which would seem to indicate 
a providential preparation for that pastor’s leaving the 
pastorate on the one hand, or entering the editorial field 
Lon the other.” The word “ promotion” was not used on 
either side in that Correspondence, but it was introduced 
late? by the Colorado writer. It was obvious, however, 
that the pastor, in desiring an editorial position, desired 
a sphere where he could do better work, not poorer, than 
in his present one; and that is what “ promotion” 
means. “ Promotion” is a move forward ; it is progress. 
Promotion is advancement ; but it is not necessarily ex- 
altation. If God callga man to any move im life, thet 
change is promotion, Chrysostom declares that only 
Satan says to a man, as he said to our Lord, “ Cast thy- 
self down.” The words of Jesus, as to the dead'son of 
the widow of Nain, are, “I say unto thee, Arise.”’ When 
God clearly calls an editor to leave his place in order to 
become a pastor or a blacksmith, that is a call to promo- 
tion, And when God calls a blacksmith or a pastor to 
be an editor, that again is promotion. This is the true 
idea of doing the will of God on earth as it is done in 
heaven. George Herbert says that if two angels were 
sent from heaven to earth,—the one to sweep the streets 
of a city, and the other to rule an empire,—theré would 
be,no question between them as to the relative impor- 
tance of the two missions (even though some of us might 

think that ruling an empire required less ability than 
keeping clean the streets of a city), 

A correspondent from Virginia, who declares sine 
fully that The Sunday School Times has led him “ into 
higher Christian life,” and is leading him “ higher still,” 
has an experience to give which is instructive in its 
suggestions. 


I wish to give an experience which may be of use to our 
brother in Colorado, whose letter regarding promotion and ser- 
vice appears in your issue of August 26. Some years ago, I 
became satisfied, from the way things were managed in our 
Sunday-school, that I would make a much better superinten- 
dent than we then had. I had been a teacher, and had filled 
every other office in the school except librarian. Our people 
seemed strangely stupid about the matter, somehow. i won- 
dered: how it was that they could not perceive, without being 
told, by what I had done, that I would make.a better superin- 
tendent than the incumbent, I saw so many ways in which 
the school could be improved, that I really did not take the 
intense interest in my own work that I should havedone. I 
had long ago resolved that I would never seek an office, yeb I 


of the cause, 1 ought not to make some effort to become superin- 
tendent. One day I did say to a friend, that, if I were chosen, 
I would accept the position, and was satisfied that I could im- 





from God, and that he who serves best where he is, is 


prove the school, That was all I did toward getting.“ pro 





often found myself debating in my mind whether, for the good 






































moted.” I became superintendent; That year was one of 
misery to me. The school improved, it i trae; ‘but oh! the 
discordant elements that I could not har -the conflicts 
through which I passed, the insults-I received. The following 
year I became a teacher agaia. Although still quite young,— 
lacking several years of forty,—I have more sense and ex- 
perience now. I used to think that if I djd good work for God 
it ought to be appreciated, and it was but fair that I should 
have some credit. But now I thank our Father, and praise his 
name, that if only I may do good I do not want the credit; I 
want him to have it. If I may but do good, I préfer not to be 
known. I now visit the sick, the poor, the prisofer in jail. I 
do not want any “promotion.” I want to be perfectly free to 
do his bidding whenever it comes and wherever it leads. My 
aim in life now is to do good, ‘I want to help others. I want 
to get otherssaved. As forthe Sunday-school, I am still teach- 
ing ; and, though I feel very unfit indeed, yet, if I can but do 
that.in the manner that és pleasing to him, I worry not about 
the management of the school. That is in other hands, I find 
now that I can do more good by helping those who are in office 
than by holding office myself. 

And finally a worker from California shows how he 
has been ovettaken by a temptation to refuse “ promo- 
tion,” which seems to have been proffered him in the 
providence of God. He says: 

The last sentence of your Notes on Open Letters on promo- 
tion, under date of August 26 (“The man whose whole 
heart is intent on serving, has no room in his heart for worry 
over the delay of desired promotion”), { believe to be emi- 
nently true. But now will you care to gite your best advice 
on the subject from ‘an opposite view? I believe I can truth- 
fully say my “whole heart is intent on serving;” that is, 
teaching my Bible class. But my brethren have for several 
years endeavored to “ promote” me to higher positions in the 
Sunday-school, and I have persistently refused to accept any 
higher position. I have done so for two reasons. 1. Beeause I 
have felt myself incompetent. My opinion of the elevation of 
the position is so exalted, and knowing that there are very few 
men who come up to the standard deters me, who kuow my 
own deficiencies best, from accepting. 2. Because there are in 
nearly every society some who are envious of the promotion of 
others, no matter how qualified they may be, or how unquali- 
fied the envious ones are, to fill it. Therefore, rather than 
have it said of me that I was pushing my way into places I 
could not fill, I have refused to enter fields of service other than 
I fill now. I am perfectly willing to be considered of .no ac- 
count, if others are willing to assume the offices. Do you con- 
sider my course reprehensible ? 

The same principle applies to this case as to the case 
of the Michigan pastor and to the Colorado correspon- 
dent. This man seems to be ready/to serve, if he can 
serve where he thinks he belongs. But he is of opinion 
that he knows better than anybody else what are his 
qualifications and capacity. Moreover, he shrinks from 
thecriticism and suspicion which may come to him thyugh 
his heeding a call to another work than his present one. 
Now, as a matter of fact, a sense of unfitness for promo- 
tion is not a proof of unfitness, It oftener exists in con- 
junction with fitness than with its lack. And if a man 
belongs in a sphere to which his fellows call him in 
God’s service, he ought to be ready to face suspicion of 
his motives, and envy or hatred, in the path of duty, 
Neither of the reasons given by the California corre- 
spondent for refusing to heed the call on him to leave 
his present place and take another, bas any real force 
in it. If, indeed, he thinks the place proffered him is 
an “exalted” one, he ought not to act as though he felt 
above accepting a providential call to it—or above the 
recognition of God’s wish to have him in it. 








GOLDEN-ROD. 
BY JOHN B. TABB. 


As Israel, in days of old, 
Beneath the prophet’s rod, 

Amid the waters backward rolled 
A path triumphant trod ; 

So, while thy lifted staff.appears, 
Her pilgrim steps to guide, 

The Autumn journeys on, nor fears 


The winter’s threatening tide. 
Mattoaz, Va. 





A SIGNIFICANT PURCHASE. 


BY HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D., LL.D. 


One of the most striking incidents in the life of the 
prophet Jeremiah occurred during his imprisonment in 
Jerusalem. His cousin Hanameel came one day with 
an offer to sell him, as the nearest of kin, the ancestral 
plot of ground at their native village of Anathoth. This 
place was a sacerdotal settlement, and the fields around 
it belonged to the priests as their heritage. It was given 
to them for a possession on account of their sacred func- 
tions, as the Dewar’s crofts at Killin and at Kilmun, in 
Scotland, were given to the hereditary custodiers of the 


crozier of St. Fillan and the staff of St. Mun. Eccle- 
siastical lands, according to the Mosaic rule, could not 
be sold to a stranger, and thus alienated from the tribe 
of Levi; but a portion of them might be given or sold 
by one member of the tribe to another. Barnabas, we are 
told, was a Levite, and he sold his land, and brought the 
money and laid it at the apostles’ feet; but he was only 
transferring a possession from one religious use to a 
higher and more satisfactory religious use, for the apos- 
tles of Christianity were to him the lawful heirs of the 
Levitical priesthood, 

In the Levitical household at Anathoth, Jeremiah was 
born ; and as the nearest heir of the ecclesiastical patri- 
mony, his kinsman, Hanameel, appealed to him to pur- 
chase it, according to the provisions of the Jewish law. 
It was a strange thing te propose, and a strange time in 
which to make the proposal, Jeremiah might have 
replied to his cousin in the forcible language of rebuke 





which Elisha addressed to Gehazi, when he came back 
with the presents which he got from Naaman by misrep- 
resentation: ‘Is it a time to receive money, and to 
receive garments, and oliveyards, and vineyards, and 
sheep, and oxen, and menservants, and maidservants?” 
The army of the Assyrians was on the march to besiege 
Jerusalem ; they were ravaging al! the country before 
them. The whole land trembled at their approach ; the 
terrified inhabitants, abandoning in wild baste their 
fields and homes, rushed for security into the fortified 
towns. Anathoth lay on the great northern road to 
Jerusalem, about four miles distant from the city, in the 
direct path of tae conqueror ; aud the fields around that 
city of the priests would soon be in. possession of the 
enemy, and wonld be pillaged and destroyed. 

In this desperate extremity, Hanameel urged his 
cousin Jeremiah to take off his hands a property that 
was exposed to such terrible risk. That ancestral farm 
had been in his family from the conquest of the Holy 
Land by Joshua. It had been apportioned to his line by 
God’s own appointment, and registered in the great 
Doomsday Book of the Sacred Scriptures. It was the 
most precious of all the possessions of an Israelite, and 
was the last thing he would part with, losing his life 
itself rather than losing it; for it was this farm that was 
his charter to an inheritance in the Land of Promise, 
and his right to be numbered among God’s covenant 
people. Notwithstanding these solemn sanctions, how- 
ever, Hangmeel wished to p with this significant 
property in a panic of hopelessness. The covetous, ava- 
ricious, bargain-making spirit, so natural to a Jew, 
prompted him to sell it rather than give itaway. In 
such atime of disaster, the property would be greatly 
depreciated in value. He could not expect to get the 
full price for it; indeed, it was hardly worth anybody's 
while to buy it. But still he might as well snatch some 
fragment out of the universal wreck. 

You can all understand what a highly speculative 
and risky business this was, and can therefore appre- 
ciate the noble disinterestedness of Jeremiah. He 
would not take the property at a depreciated value. 
He would not take advantage of Hanameel’s necessity, 
of his anxiety to sell during atime of panic, to get 
a bargain of the property. He would give the full 
price for it. What a wonderful confidence he had in 
God's faithfulness to his promises! It seemed at the 
time as if the end of the covenant people had come; as 
if Jerusalem and the Land of Promise, with all their 
sacred institutions, were to pass away from.them for- 
ever, and to become the possession of their enemies, 
Every prospect was gloomy in the extreme. There 
seemed no hope of deliverance. And yet Jeremiah, 
with prophetic foresight, looked beyond the impending 
calamity to happier times. _And with all the forms and 
technicalities of legal conveyancing, as if the times were 
perfectly prosperous and assured, he purchased the field 
of his fathers from his timorous and faithless kinsman. 
And then in a splendid oration—half prayer and half 
exhortation—he proceeded to show that this private 
domestic transaction was an acted parable of wonderful 
and far-reaching significance; for the purchase of his 
own ancestral field was an earnest of a coming time 
when every field in the land should be possessed in the 
sameway, and the people should again sit each man 


afraid. 

With this most interesting incident in sacred history, 
there is a parallel incident in Roman history related by 
Livy, the great Latin writer. The Carthaginian forces 
under Hannibal, everywhere victorious in Italy, were 
encamped beyond the Anio, about three miles from 
Rome. There was great alarm in the city ; men’s hearts 





were failing them for fear; and the prospects of the 





Romans seemed at the blackest. And yet in that time 
of universal despair, when all seemed lost, there were & 


few brave, patriotic spirits, that, like Jeremiah, never 


flinched, and never gave up hope. And they exerted 


themselves, like him, to reassure their despondent coun- 
trymen. One of them bought from the owner, who 
had escaped for his life to the city, and abandoned his 
home and fields, at its full value, the very ground on 
which Hannibal was encamped, in token that Rome was 
not to be conquered, and that the land around it was 
as valuable a possession as ever, and would be sure 
of future occupation and cultivation by the rightful 
owners, 

At the very commencement of Jewish history is re- 
corded the significant purchase of the cave of Mach- 
pelah by Abraham, the father of the faithful. That was 
a wonderful transaction, considering the circumstances 
in which ie was placed. The whole Land of Promise 
was in possession of the aboriginal inhabitants; and he 
to whom it was promised was a pilgrim and a stranger 
within its bounds, owning not a foot-breadth of its soil, 


, But strong in his reliance upon God's word, he bought 


the field, and Jaid in it his dead, and thus took 'posses- 
sion of it in:the most sacred manner, in full assur- 
ance that the whole country would yet belong to his 
race. And this hope was emphasized in the most strik- 
ing way by Jacob, in after years, exacting an oath from 
his son Joseph, that he would carry up his bones from 
Egypt, and inter them in the patriarchal tomb. An 
incident similar to these remarkable Bible instances 
recently occurred in Scotland. Through the extrava- 
gance and misconduet of the last Marquis of Hastings, 
the extensive estates of the family in England were lost. 
But his sister, the late Countess of Loudon, to whom was 
secured the property in Scotland, made vigorous efforts 
to retrieve the fallen fortunes of her house, and succeeded, 
before she died, in buying back a large portion of the 
ancestral inheritance. By a clause in her will she 
directed her right hand to be cut off and buried in Don- 
nington Park, Leicestershire, and the spot to be marked 
by a stone bearing the inscription, “I byde my time,” 
which was the ancient motto of the great house of Hast- 
ings. And accordingly her right hand now lies interred 
in the old family possession in England, as an earnest 





under his own vine and fig-tree, with none to make him | 








that, although at present in the hands of strangers, it 
will yet revert to its original proprietors, in a way as 
remarkable as Donnington Castle, which had been 
seized on one occasion long ago by a usurper, was 
regained by its rightful lord, who “ bided his time.” 

And is there not in our own religious experience in 
these days something that answers to the action of Jere- 
miah, and of these faithful witnesses? We livein times 
of widespread unbelief. The very foundations of our 
faith are, in many quarters, being removed. Our Zion 
is besieged by hostile armies that cry, as of old, “ Razeit, 
raze it to the ground!” The enemies of the faith once 
delivered to the saints, are assailing it with plausible 
arguments, drawn from the remarkable discoveries and 
theories of science. The treasure waich our fathers have 
handed down to us, has been thrown into the crucible of 
hostile criticism, and in the residuum we can find little 
of the precious ore. We are urged to part with much 
which past ages believed, and to which they attached the 
highest value; to give up a creed that is old and worn 
out and effete, and unsuitable to the times, that has no 
solid ground to rest upon, and that can yield us nothing 
but disappoiatment and despair, Shal) wethen in these 
troublous times, when so many are capitulating and 
giving way to the foe, part with our spiritual patrimony 
'—with that which constitutes our dearest and most 
precious possession? No! We shall not act the faith- 
less, cowardly part of Hanameel, We shall, like pious 
and faithful Jeremiah, buy the trutlr and sell it not; for 
nothing that we could get in exchange would satisfy us, 
—the whole world, if we could gain it instead, would not 
compensate us. We shail hold fast the profession of our 
faith to the end; for no other faith—no scientific or 
philosophic creed—could make up to us for its loss, 
We shall keep, God helping us, that which our Saviour 
has bought-for us with his own precious blood. His 
blessed gospel is indeed a treasure hid ina field. We 
have discovered its inestimable worth, and for joy 
thereof we have sold all that we had, and bought that 
field, that it might be ours forevermore. 

Puul counted all things but loss for the excellency of 
the knowledge of Christ Jesus, sold all that he had, re- 
nounced his trust in his own blameless legal righteous- 
ness, in his spiritual and fleshly privileges as a Jew, that 
be might win Christ and be found in him. And we too 
have found it easy to part with the most precious things 





we possessed when we had the joy of God’s unspeakable 
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gift, and learned the value of the unsearchable riches of 
Christ Jesus, We have been made priests unto God and 
the Father of him who loved us and washed us from our 
sins in his own blood; and we have got the priestly por- 
tion, an inberitance among them that are sanctified, and 
we are begotten again unto a lively hope of the inherit- 
ance that is incorruptible and undefiled, and that fadeth 
not away, reserved in heaven for those who are kept by 
the power of God unto salvation. And with these im- 
mortal possessions of the sou! nothing can induce us to 
part, Gold and silver did not purchase for us the bless- 
ings of grace; and gold andsilver, and no corruptible thing 
of earth, can buy from us that which constitutes the seal 
and charter of our redemption, We have succeeded to 
& great tradition of divine truth, to which all the inter- 
vening ages have borne witness, whose grand principle 
is stability, and upon whose substance, however its forms 
and organizations may vary in adaptation to the require- 
ments of each age, is stamped the seal of finality. Into 
that impregnable citadel we shall retire, and find there 
strength for faith and power to stand in the evil day. 
We know that our Redeemer liveth, and that he will 
triumph over all his foes. We know that the fouadation 
standeth sure, and that the structure built upon it will 
abide the severest test, and will emerge only purer and 
more stable through the very ordeal of fire itself. We 
know that the present storm of doubt and unbelief will 
pass away, and there will be again faith upon the earth, 
and the spiritual atmosphere will be cleared of all its 
clouds, and the eternal verities of our faith will be made 
visible like a chain of Alpine peaks, stainless and serene 
in their untrodden snow, shining out against the infinite 
purity of the blue heavens, when the dark vapors that 
obscured them for a while have passed away. 

* The Hebrew Christians were tempted, like Hanameel, 
to sell theit spiritual inheritance in a time of great per- 
secution and distress, to give up their Christian privi- 
leges, and go back to the beggarly elements of the Jewish 
faith from which the truth as it is in Jesus had set them 


temple worship in Jerusalem, the Jewish converts were 
in danger of imagining that by the profession of the 
Christian faith they had cut themselves off from the 
magnificent traditions of their race; and therefore 
thé author of the Epistle to the Hebrews comes like a 


themselves to be carried back to the bondage of the old 
law, to forgo all the blessed things they had gained by 
becoming Christians. They themselves were the true 
Israel of God, the real children of Abraham, the heirs of 
all the promises made to the fathers. They had bought 
by their faith the priestly ancestral inheritance, as an 
earnest that the religion which they professed would be 
the religion of the whole world; that all the trials of 
their faith and patience would pass away, and the time 
would come when the Christ whom they worshiped 
should obtain the heathen for his inheritance, and the 
uttermost parts of the earth for his possession; and they 
themselves, having overcome the temptation, should sit 
with him in his throne, judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel. 

And the Spirit of God speaks to all who are tempted 
in the same fashion to part with their inheritance of the 
Christian faith in the panic and unsettledness of the 
times. We read that a silver set of the sacred vessels of 
the temple was made by order of the Jewish king, in- 
stead of the golden service which had been carried away 
into Babylon; and this in spite of Jeremiah’s assurance 
that the golden vessels themselves, in God’s good time, 


would be restored. The citizens of Jerusalem disbe- 


lieved the prophet, and gave all up for lost entirely, and 
condescended, in consequence, upon lower and baser 
substitutes for the’ consecrated vessels. And so many, 
give up the golden vessels of the true faith for lost when 
the skeptic and the unbeliever seem for the time to carry 
them away, and seek to content themselves by substi- 
tuting earthly things for heavenly, the comforts and suc- 
cesses of material life for the blessings of the eternal 
world. To all such the warning comes that the golden 
vessels will be brought back again. They are only re- 
moved for a little, to try their faith and sincerity. It is 
better to do without them while earnestly seeking after 
them, than to make substitutes for them in the vain and 
unsatisfying things of the world. Better far to pine for 
the absent and unseen Moses in the cloud than to find 
consolation in the golden calf, the work of your own 
hands. Your most precious possessions remain in reality 


untouched, and are yours as much as they ever were, if| minded. And, like Jeremiah, you have the divinély- 


you have only discernthent enough to see them, and wis- 
dom enough to retain them. 


take your crown; for in qui@tness and confidence shall 
be your strength. Matthew Arnold in most picturesque 
language speaks of the loud roar of the receding tide of 
faith heard by the ears of this generation on the sands of 
time. Butif that tide of faith ebbs for a while, it will 
assuredly flow again. You have seen on the seashore a 
little shellfish left high and dry by the receding tide. It 
suffers discomfort and hunger, and shrinks into itself 
when deprived of its usual element, and exposed to the 
cruel sun and the withering air.. But the eternal laws 
of nature are in its favor; the revolution of the earth 
round its axis, and of the moon round the earth, will 
help it, and, it has a guarantee in the unfailing regu- 
larity of these great laws that the tide will return and 
overflow its rock, and feed and bathe it with its life- 
giving waters. And so you, like that seemingly dis- 
regarded shellfish, may be left by the tide of heavenly 
favor, and may pine in a cold and faithless world, But 
the eternal covenant of God is on your side; the faith- 
fulness of the great Creator that is unto all generations 
is pledged on your behalf. And he will return in loving- 
kindness and tender mercy, and bathe your soul with the 
overflow of his grace. “For asmall moment have I for- 
saken thee; but with great mercies will I gather thee. 
In a little wrath I hid my face from thee for a moment; 
but with everlasting kindness will I have mercy on thee, 
saith the Lord thy Redeemer,” 
And what a wonderful hopefulness flows from all 
these considerations,—hopefulness which is not only a 
source of comfort, but the source of all energetic work 
for God! Doubt and fear paralyze action; but when 
there is a sure hope of triumphant results, the heart is 
stimulated and the arm is strengthened to sustained and 
vigorous exertion. Hopefulness is the great characteris- 
tic of the gospel. A hopewhich maketh not ashamed is 
its central principle; it never despairs of the future of 
the world, and therefore it is urged to perseverance in 
the face of every obstacle. He who has kept the 
great truths of our salvation inviolate amid the, oppo- 
sitions and persecutions of the last eighteen centuries 
will keep them inviolate to the end, however the preju- 
dices of men may distort them, or the ignorance and 
unbelief of men resist them. And this divine persuasion 
encourages us to work on calmly and stedfastly, assured 
that our labor will not bein vain in the Lord. There ‘is 
a beautiful Scottish legend that King Robert the Bruce, 
when dying, gave orderg to the bravest and most trust- 
worthy of his nobles to take out his heart, after his 
death, and carry it to Palestine, to be buried in its hal- 
lowed soil. Enclosing the precious deposit in a silver 
casket, and suspending it from his neck next to his own 
heart, the noble chief proceeded on his arduous journey, 
accompanied by a retinue of gallant knights, Passing 
through Spain, he found himself hard pressed in battle 
by the Moors, and, snatching the casket from his neck, 
he flung it into the thickest ranks of his enemies, with 
the exclamation, “ Forward, heart of Bruce, as thou 
wast wont; Douglas will follow thee, or die!” And with 
this he spurred his horse into the midst of his foes, and 
perished nobly in his effort to regain his treasure. And 
so our Lord has flung his own heart in advance of all 
our efforts in his cause, For the salvation of the world 
he died on earth, and he livesin heaven. This is the 
object that lies nearest to his heart. He has taken posses- 
sion, with his heart of love, of all the ends of the earth; 
and as he has thus anticipated us in all our work of 
faith and labor of love, it is our duty to follow the lead- 
ings of his heart, and to press through the most ‘for- 
midable foés that withstand us, until he shall see of the 
travail of his soul and be satisfied. Not to death do we 
follow him, but to life everlasting. 
The Israelites lived on the eastern side of the Jordan 
before they crossed over to the western. They had.thus 
an earnest beforehand of the possession of the whole 
land. The Jordan was not a boundary, but a part of 
their possessions, seeing that the tribes of Israel owned 
the land on both sides of it. And so, as the Apostle 
says, “ Death is yours.” It is not a boundary to the 
believer, for he has a part of heaven on this side as well 
as beyond. He has here and now the earnest of the 
purchased possession—the first-fruite of the whole har- 
vest. The kingdom of heaven is already within him; 
and Christ is formed in him the hope of glory. Have 
you, like Jeremiah, an inheritance in the Land of Prom- 
ise? Then hold fast to it, Let no temptation induce 
you to part with it, Let it draw all your hopes and 
affections and desires after it, and make you heavenly- 


given assurance that the present times of trial and 
probation will pass away; the state of siege to which 


lated into the glorious liberty of the sons of God, you 


will enter upon the full and undisturbed possession of 
your heavenly inheritance forever. For‘ yiolence shall 
no more be heard in thy land, wasting nor destruction 
within thy borders; but thou shalt call thy walls Salva- 
tion, and thy gates Praise.” 


Greenoch, Scotland. 





HOW LOVE CONQUERS. 
BY AGNES J. BEARD. 


There is no higher honor in this world than being a 
faithful Sunday-school teacher. My class of boys is so 
much a part of myself that I traly rejoice in their joy, 
and grieve in their sorrow. And the key-note of. it is, I 
love them, and show them that Ido. . To each one in a 
different way, to be sure, because the ‘individuality of 
each one is so different. Some were easily won; others 
I yearned overand longed for with an earnestness that 
few but Sunday-school teachers can understand. 

‘Those two that resisted my overtures were polite, atten- 
tive, and, to an outsider, all that the others were, but I 
knew they did not give me what my heart craved,—love, 
I felt there must be some door that I could enter in, if I 
could only find the key. They had souls that would 
forever carry the marks of beauty or marring upon them, 
and just at a time when impressions are made which 
shape their characters forever, and mold their destinies. 
But at last my hand held the key that unlocked the 
closed hearts, One of them was ill, I went to see him. 
On my first visit he seemed embarrassed, and only talked 
when I talked to him. But the second time I went to 
his room, his face lit up with something more than an 
ordinary friendly greeting; it was genuine heart-love 
shining out. I had won him. ; 
The other boy, I was beginning to feel, would never 
be anything but indifferent to me, when, one sad day, a 
message caine from him that his mother:was dead, I 
hastened to him, and, grown-up lad as he was, the first 


out his grief. My stedfast love to him had conquered. 
I can dimly understand, in‘a himited human sense, ‘‘the 
love that passeth tridérétanding”’ that Christ has for Wid, 
and how some of his professed followers hurt his great 
loving heart, just as the indifference of those boys hurt 
mine, 

They may’seem to the world, and even to their fellow- 
Cliristians, al] that is required. But God and themselves 
know there is no love there, that their Christianity is 
only an outward show ; and is it not asad thing that some- 
times sorrow or loss is the only thing, as in the case of my 
boys, that will open their hearts tothe Christ who wants 
to make their lives glad dvd happy? As the boy that 
lost his mother and turned to me for comfort instead of 
to his professors at college or his gay friends; so God 
knows some of his cold, indifferent followers need some 
great disappointment or loss to come into their lives to 
have them understand that he wants,—not their service, 
given from a sense of duty, nor their money, because 
others give, but their love, then all these things will fol- 
low, but with such a different spirit. 

Just as now my hard-won boys are the best in the 
class, they have only to know that I want some service 
done and they do it, not from.a sense of cold duty, but 
because they know they are pleasing me, and that is suf- 
ficient for them. How happy it makes me to know this! 
If we would only “do with our might what our hands 
find to do” for the Master in this spirit of loving service, 
how our lives would be filled with sweetness and glad- 
ness. If our love were more simple, we would take 
him at his word. All those boys had to do, was to let me 
love them, and they could not help giving some love back. 
All we have to do, is to let God love us, and we cannot 
help giving some love back. 


Mc Ewensville, Pa. 





HOW TO STUDY THE PRIMARY LESSON. 
BY JULIA E, PECK. 


A primary teacher writes, “How shall I make my 
children study the lesson?” Another asks, “‘ How sball 
I simplify the lesson?” And 4 third, “ Where do ‘you 
find your illustrating stories?” 

A primary teacher cannot make the children study 
the lesson, for the reason that they do not know how to 
study, and cannot learn for several years to come, ad a 








Hold fast, then, that which you have, that no man 


you are subjected will be raised; your enemies will be 


habit of study is only acquired by years of practice. _ 
In many cases the parents take pains to drill their 
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children on the leasop text; but the teacher has 
usually her own way of presenting the lessun, and, as 
the children are not old enough to reason and question, 
—that is, old enough to have pondered the subject'after 
their drill at home,—their real study must be done in the 
class with their teacher. Their drill at home being 
their preparation to study (the greatest possible help), 
the recitation (so called) can be deferred until the time 
for the review and connecting links of the following 
Sunday. 

An intermediate or a Bible-class teacher has a great 
advantage over a primary teacher; for here is a whole 
shelf full of books—Conybeare and Howson, Farrar, 
Geikie, and others, to say nothing of commentaries un- 
. limited—the contents of which can be directly trans- 
ferred to the minds of the class; and what is more; they 
are sure to meet with a response from the class, both of 
thought and study. 

But if the primary teacher is limited in her study to 
her own little primary quarterly or notes, she will make 
an utter failure of the lesson. Conybeare, Farrar, and 
the others, are for her to study also, withethis difference, 
—they must be more thoroughly studied, because their 
teaching must be adapted—without @eing weakened—to 
the needs of the primary children. 

It is a mistake to emphasize more than one point in a 
lesson. First the Bible text must be thoroughly seardhed 
to find that one point; perhaps only one verse or only 
one clause can be chosen for to-day. 

Now, which is the point most needed? This necessi- 
tates looking back over past lessons, and looking ahead 
fog future lessons, as all these lessons must be so closely 
related to each other that they will present to the child's 
mind a connected whole. How can I choose my point so 
that I can connect the past, present the present, and 
arrange for the relations of future lessons? 

When one point in one verse is decided upon, chosen 
for its adaptability to the needs of this particular class 
at-this particular time, taking into account the probable 
home teaching, or lack of it, environment, and individual 
needs, then is the time to study, adapt, and simplify all 
that we find in books and commentaries relating to the 
text. 

After the review and connecting links have been care- 
fully prepared, we must arrange for the new lesson in 
this way. Remember that the first thought presented 
(in the new lesson) must be of something which the 
children already know, and must lead gradually from 
the known to the unknown. To proceed in our lesson, 
we must bear in mind that no thoughts must be given 
which are beyond the possibility of the child’g ex- 
perience. Also keep in view the fact that the children 
must have only what they can work out in their own 
lives. If they can begin now to work out in the class 
the thoughts of the lesson, so much the better. 

Plan to give them each something todo, Allow time 
in the lesson for each to have his turn at the blackboard, 
and to handle and explain the pictures or objects pre- 
sented. 

Allow about twenty minutes for the lesson proper, 
with one or two intervals of activity (physical), and plan 
that this activity shall carry out the lesson thought. 

Now, what can I draw on the blackboard, and what 
can the children draw, to illustrate the lesson? 

Early in the week, or, better still, early in the month, 
decide on the lesson thought, and then watch for illus- 
trating stories, objects, and pictures. It is astonishing 
how much falls into our net when we are always 
watching for illustrations, from books, papers, daily 
walks, social intercourse,—especially intercourse with 
children. 

Now is there any little souvenir of the lesson I can 
make forthe children to take home, or is there any ma- 
terial with which the children can make a “ reminder” 
of the lesson ? 

Perhaps, late Saturday night, the primary teacher has 
a sudden inspiration. There is the thought of a fine 
map to be made on cloth, with colored crayons and 
papers; or a chart of white wrapping-paper, with 
“ Bible pictures” pasted on, lettered with colored crayon, 
or some illuminated texts on water-color paper. Then 
there is the delightful hurry and anticipation of the 
children’s pleasure, and also the plan to conceal these 
“ ungainly traps” while on the way to church. 

In getting up primary lessons, it is quite necessary 
to study faithfully the natural growth and development 
of the child mind. 

All books bearing on mental physiology, psychology, 
child cultare, child nature and its relations, ethical 
training, and theory of education, are the greatest pos- 
sible helps. 


A scrap-book, a blank-book, and a collection of good 
Bible illustrations, are indispensable. 

For one who js always watching, Sunday-school lessons 
and illustrating stories come out of very queer places 
sometimes, ‘ ; 
In a little book of Ruskin’s was found a beautiful 
illustration of the lesson on our five or ten talents, 
“ faithful over a few things,” f‘ ruler over many things,” 
etc. The title of the book was “ Elementary Drawing.” 
A valuable suggestion jor a lesson on miracles came 
from a little girl who remarked that if she killed a frog 
she could make it rain. 

But some one will say, If you teach in this way you 
won’t have time to do anything else. Yes, but if you 
teach in this way you will not need to do anything else! 
Northampton, Mass. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


THE LITTLE BOY AND THE DAHLIA 
BUSH., 


/ 
BY MARGARET NEWCOMB. 





The dahlia bush stood in no corner,—not he! You 
might go down by the tool-house, over the smooth grass, 
past the apple-tree, and take then the winding path that 
leads to the very center of the rose-garden. There stood 
the dahlia bush. 

** All sides to the sunshine,” said he, “ with a view all 
around. Besides, I shall be seen better if I stand at the 
center, Mark my words. Who goes to the wall is rated 
as a weed,” 

“ Hush!” said the little boy. He stood beside the 
dahlia bush. He was only half as tall as the bush, still 
he could stroke its lower leaves. He had been a farmer 
all day long, and his cart, with hoe and rake, stood on 
the garden path. “Hush!” said he to the bush. “I 
wish you would stop shaking your leaves now. It is 
time for you to go to sleep. Everything is still at bed- 
time, yet here is the third night that you have rustled so, 
when all the rest are still.” 

Indeed,'the roses had bowed their heads, and some of 
the.small flowers had shut themselves together. - Only 
the white petunias looked steadily up intothesky. But 
they were expecting something, the little boy thought. 
Perhaps they had playmates up there, who were to send 
them a package. 

“T had a package from my cousin yesterday,” said the 
little boy aloud. 

“* So-so,” whispered the dahlia bush, and patted him 
on the head. 

“ Do not do that,” said the little boy. 
taller than you when I am grown.” 

“Talking of growing, how can one grow evenly in 
a corner?” said the bush. “Could one expect any 
gloss, poked off among the weeds? See how round 
Iam! This side looks to the fountain, this side to the 
house.” 

But the little boy would not listen to what was said. 
“IT ean do more than you can, if I am not as tall,” he 
continued. “ Listen,now, Can you spell a word of two 
syllables? Listen now to me.” 

“TI have already pushed the heliotrope out of my way,” 
pursued the dablia bush, as if, forsooth, his companion 
had not spoken a word. (For my part, I suspect the 
bush did not understand what a syllable was, and, not 
caring to confess as much, he hurried on.) “At its best, 
a heliotrope can only smell; and what isasmell? The 
heliotrope dwindles to nothing. It should have grown 
tall, if it wished to cut off my sun. I can tell you one 
thing—” 

“ Let me tell,” cried the little boy, “about George Wash- 
ington and his hatchet; and I can make a whistle with 
my knife, and I can tie my own shoes, and-and-and—” 
Either the wind had died down, or else the bush at last 
really cared to listen. It ceased rustling, and peered 
curiously at the little boy through the gathering dusk. 
“T can turn the egg-beater, I can ’most row a boat, I can 
shell peas, I can dig up weeds””— The little boy stopped 
short. Would the bush like that? Behold, it curved its 
leaves indisdain. Nogardener could despise weeds more 
than did the dahlia bush. The little boy grew glad to 
think of all the things that he could do. 

“TI can paste pictures. You can’t,—can you?” he 
cried in triumph. “Nor make paper flowers. Paper 
flowers?’ he repeated, more slowly. 

A ripple of laughter went al) round the bush. Howit 
seemed to put forth eyes that looked at one! “ Paper?” 


“T shall be 








called away by his mama. It was time for him to go 
to bed, ‘et 

The next morning, the dahlia bush hung forth four 
flowers, They were perfect, each made like the other, 
with rows on rows of well-cut petals, colored crimson, 
and fastened neatly in the center by a yellow button. 

As the little boy stood looking at them, “‘ Excuse me, 
sir,” cried he. 

“ It’s no matter,” said the bush carelessly. “I dare gay 
you will be able to do something of the kind when you 
are taller. How many are looking at me? Not that 
that is of cbnsequence. Can you see the fence corner 
from where you stand? Pray, glance that way. Don’t 
stare.” 

The little boy peeped timidly round the edge of the 
bush. A straggling vine, having a small yellow blossom, 
was clinging to the fence, Even as they looked, one of 
its blossoms fell from it to the ground. 

“Tt’s too bad,” said the dahlia bush. “ Pray, look away, 
Of course, one has good breeding enough to appear un- 
observant. However, do my blossoms drop off? One 
may always learn lessons, I should say.” 

“In vacation?” asked the little boy. But the dahlia 
bush overtopped him, he hung his head and was silent, 
After a pause, “ Did you compare the blossoms at all?” 
asked the bush. 

“Yours are much more beautiful,” said the little boy 
reverently. 

** Indeed, yet who would not listen to my words, last 
night?” queried the bush. “‘‘ Stand in the center,’ said I, 
‘ Who goes to the wall is rated as a weed.’”’ 

The sun came out from a cluud on purpose to shine 
upon the dahlia bush. It. waved its glossy leaves for 
very pleasure. So beautiful did it seem to the little boy 
he stretched his arms as far as they would reach to hug it, 
“ Dear dahlia bush, you are very handsome,” he whis- 
pered. “I could never make such beautiful flowers, even 
if I were grown up.” 

The dahlia was greatly pleased, and surely would have 
expressed approval of the little boy had not the gardener 
approached at that moment. 

“So, my lad, ye love the bush?” said the gardener, 
The little boy nodded. “Ah!” said the gardener, 
“?*T would be the size of the garden an we let it,” 

He held a spade in his hand, and pruning-shears, 
“You're not going to hurt it,” said the little boy. “T 
shall tell mama,” 

“?Tis she, indeed, will have it away,” said the gardener, 
and he placed his spade at the root of the. bush, but, 
seeing the little boy was crying, he paused. “ My lad,” 
said he coaxingly, ‘see the heliotrope that the mother 
loves, and ye know it yourself for a dainty blossom, 
Come, ye shall have a sprig of it, with the bush away, 
by next week; but now what can it do? Not onesweet, 
pleasant blossom of it does the big neighbor let to grow. 
Come, that’s greedy, to eat all one’s self. Go shares, or 
else pack off with ye, That's the rule of my garden.” As 
he spoke, he picked the dahlias and handed them to the 
little boy. Yes, the crisp, splendid flowers that the 
dahlia bush had made were placed in the hands of the lit- 
tle boy. A big tear fell on the yellow button of the big- 
gest flower. 

“Mama,” called the little boy, “I will run and tell 
mama.” He ran to the house. On his return he found 
the dahlia bush uprooted on the path. The little boy 
crept close to it. “ Dahlia bush, dahlia bush,” whispered 
he, “here are your blossoms, I did not mean to take 
them ; I will tie them on for you,” he whispered, “I did 
not mean to take them.” 

There was no answer, unless you call a faint rustle an 
answer. 

“ Even if I grew up I could not make such beautiful 
flowers,” whispered the little boy. 

The-bush said nothing. 

“ Dahlia bush, dahlia bush, the heliotrope is sweet, 
Answer now. You did not mean to kill the heliotrope?” 
At once there came a great rustling, but it amounted 
to nothing, for no words were spoken. 

“Dahlia bush, dahlia bush, how low you lie! Yet 
surely you were the grandest plant in all the garden! ” 
To this the dahlia bush must have agreed, yet not a 
word would it speak. Alas! in a short time its glossy 
leaves were wilted, its proud head bent. It had died of 
a broken heart. 

And always the little boy will say, “ To cut down so 
grand a bush was very wrong.” 

Yet mark my words, for I also can tell one thing. He 
who boasts, be he only a little boy, or be he the grandest 
of all the dahlia bushes, yet surely is in danger of finding 
himself cut down. 





it asked. And the little boy was glad enough to be 
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LESSON HELPS. 


ee 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Fourth Quarter, 1898.] 













1, October 1.—The Power of the Gospel Rom, 1: 8-17 
2. October &.—Redemption in Christ................ Roms. 3: 19-26 
8. October 15.—JOstification by Paith...........cccceseeneeenssseeees Rom. 5 : 1-11 
. % October 22.—Christian Living... cevereeeseeees OM, 12 : 1-15 
October 29.—Abstinence for the Sake ‘of Others... coven Cor, 8: 1-18 

6. November 5.—The Resurrection. ..............0....ccccsececeevervees 1 Cor, 15 : 12-26 
7. November 12.—The Grace of Liberality. covered COL, Bt 12 
& November 19.—Imitation of Christ............. Eph, 4: 20-82 
9. November 26.—The Christian Home..............0.....c-c0eeseeeneeed Col, 3 : 12-25 
10. December 3.—Gratefill Obedience... . ....ccccccccceeccceerserenrenere Jas, 1: 16-27 
11. December 10.—The Heavenly Inheritance. .1 Peter 1; 1-12 


12,. December 17.—The Glorified Saviour 
18. December %4.—The Birth of Jesus....... 
14, December 31.—Review. 


son eV. 1: 9-20 
«Matt, 2:2-11 





OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 


Prepared by 
Tar American Institure or Sacrep LireRaTURE. 


BTUDY XIV.—1. THE EPISTLE TO THE CHURCH 
AT ROME. | 


(Norz.—The student should remember that 1 and 2 Corin- 
thians belong historically before Romans. This is here 
treated first only because of the order of the Sunday-school 
lessons.) 

I. ANALyYsis oF MATERIAL. 

1, Introduction (Rom. 1: 1-17). (1.) Salutation, with a 
description of his apostleship as to the Gentiles (1 : 1-7). 
(2.) Thanksgiving for the faith of the Romans, and state- 
tment of his interest in them, as bis reason for writing 
(1: 8-15). (3.) The theme of the Epistle: The gospel is 
God’s power for the salvation of any and all who believe; 
briefly, salvation through faith (1 : 16, 17). 

2. Doctrinal portion: development of the theme (1 : 18 to 
11; 36). A. Direct proof of the theme (1:18 to 5: 21). 
(1.) Negative side of the proof: no other way of salvation. 
(a.) The Gentiles liave not found it; natural light has not 
proved a means of salvation (1: 18-32), (b.) The Jews have 
not found it; the law has not proved a means of salvation 
(2:1 to 3; 20). (2) The positive side of the proof: the 
righteousness which is by the law having failed to justify, 
God has revealed andéther righteousness through faith. This 
righteousness described and explained. (a) The general 
statement of the fact (3: 21-26). (b.) This universality being 
fn accord with the principles of Jewish law, it excludes 
Jewish boasting, and fulfils the law (3: 27-31). (¢.) This 
last is proved in the justification of Abraham by faith, not by 
law (4: 1-25). (d.) Inferences from the argument: (a.) The 
believer may rest in peace and joy, fully assured of the cer- 
tainty of his salvation, for it is founded on God's love, as 
shown in the death of Christ (5: 1-11). (b.) The saving ac- 
tion of Christ’s death exceeds the destructive action of Adam’s 
sin (5 : 12-21). 

Il. Mastery or THE MATERIAL, 
1, Fix thoroughly in mind the theme of this section. 


The sinfulpess of the Gentiles is (a) a degradation from a 
better state, (6) a judgment for abandoning the revelation 
they did have. (2.) The morals of the Gentiles are not in 
accord with the light of their own consciences, (3.) Con- 
sider the moral degradation of Gentile fife, of which this 
section can be a true picture. (4.) Reading also 2: 1-16, 
write a statement of what Paul represents as the attitude of 
God toward the Gentile world in general. 

4. Adam and Christ (6: 1221). (1.) Note the style, “ the 
logical statement involved and tangled.” (2.) The argument 
begins in verse 12. A parenthedis, full of varying shades of 
thought, follows to verse 18, Verse 19 takes up the argu- 
ment again, and is the center of the passage. (3.) The argu- 
ment: The origin of sin was in Adam’s transgression. (Thus 
it is that all, even before the law was given, were sinners. 
But the effect of the life through Christ exceeds that of the 
death through Adam.) As Adam’s transgression brought sin 
into the world, so Christ’s obedience brings righteousness. 
The law increased sin, but the more sin abounded, the more 
did grace abound. (4.) The meaning of “for that all have 
sinned” (vs. 12) is the central question of all biblical dis- 
cussions of original sin. (5.) The whole passage rests on the 
thought of the “ mystical identification” of believers with 
Christ, and of unregenerate humanity with Adam. Man died 
in Adam; believers live in Christ. 


IV. Topics ror FurtTHErR Stupy. 

1, A comparison of the introductions of the Epistles thus 
far studied. 2. The quotations in the passage; their place 
and meaning in the Old Testament. 3. The passages speak, 
ing of Christ’s death. Make a list, and determine the mean- 
ing of each. 4. The privileges of the Jew (2: 26 to 3: 9). 
5. God’s revelation outside the Bible (1 : 20; 2: 14, 15). 

V. SumMARyY. 

1. Devote this study mainly to finding the general course 
of thought in Romans 1 to 5. 2. Make a special study of 
3: 9 26, as containing the gist of the passagé.. Write a full 
paraphrase of these verses. 3. Write out a statement of Paul’s 
chief arguments, 4. Collect the illustrations Paul uses, and 
state the purpose of each. 


VI. REFERENCEs, 

Farrar, Life of Paul (Chap. XXXVII.). Dods’s Introduc- 
tion (p. 84f.). Stalker, Life of Paul (Chap, IV.). A good 
small commentary on Romans is that of the Cambridge 
Bible for Schools and Colleges (Macmillan. 90 cents). 
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AIDS. TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 


LESSON II, OCTOBER 8, 1898. 
Redemption in Christ. 
LESSON TEXT. 

(Rem, 3 :.19-26, Memory verses: 21-24.) 


COMMON VERSION, REVISED VERSION. 


19 Now we. know that what|19 Now we. know that what 
things soever the law saith, it things soever the law saith, it 
saith to them who are under the speaketh to them that are 
law: that every mouth may be under the law; that every 





2. With the aid of the analysis, make yourself thoroughly | 


familiar with the development of the argument. 
III. Topics ror Srupy. 


1, The Introduction. (1.) Note how formal and full this 


stopped, and all the world may | mouth may be stopped, and 
| become guilty before God. | all the world may be brought 
| 20 Therefore by the deeds of | under the judgement of God: 
the law there shall no flesh be | 20 because ' by *the works of the 
justified in his sight: for by the law shall no flesh be * justified 
































































is. Compare, for example, 1 Corinthians 1: 1-3. (2) In 
Romans 1; 1-7, note the involved style, a characteristic of 
Paul. What information is here given as to Paul’s apostle- 
ship, the gospel, Christ? (3.) Compare Romans 1 : 1 with 
Galatians 1:1. What likenesses and what differences in the 
statement of his apostleship? (4) How does Romans 1 : 8-15 
suggest reasons for this Epistle? (5.) What does the whole 
introduction add to our portrait of Paul? (6.) “1:1-17 isa 
very skilful introduction of himself and his subject to his 
Roman readers.” What are its elements of skill? Make in 
writing a statement of its chief thoughts. 

2. The Argument of Section2 A, (1,) Which of the follow- 
ing statements best expresses the leading thought of the argu- 
ment ?—(a.) Man’s need and God’s provision, (6) the. world’s 
sway of salvation and God's way, (¢) universal sin and uni- 
versal redemption, (d) justification by works and justification 
by faith, (¢).the development of God’s plan of salvation. | 
(2.) Observe the skill with which, in chapter 2, he turns 
from the Gentile to the Jew, and without harshness condemns 
them, yet upholds the law as divine. (3.) 3: 1-8 answers 
certain objections in dialogue form: (a.) What advantage | 
has a Jew? (6.) Is not God unfaithfal to his promises? (¢.) If 
sin conduces to God's glory, is he not unjust in punishing it? 
(4) Observe the tremendous force of the climax of this sec- | 
tion (3: 9-20). (5.) Note that thestrongest statement of the 
second portion follows immediately on this (3: 21-26). What | 
is the rhetorical effect of thus placing in contrast these strong | 
passages? (6.) Chapter 4 Rabbinical tradition said that | 
Abraham obeyed the law before it was given to Moses. | | 
Paul proves from the Scriptures that he is Tather saved by | 
faith. 

3. Paul's Attitude toward Gentile Morals (1.: 





| law ds the knowledge of sin. 


| UGr. & of fat’ 


18-32). (1.) | 


in his sight : for ‘through the 
law cometh the knowledge of 
} 21 sin. But now apart from the 
law a righteousness of God 


21 But now the righteousness of 
God without the law is mani- 
fested, being witnessed by the | 
law and the prophets ; hath beeh manifested, being 

22 Even the righteousness of| witnessed by the law and the 
God which is by faith of Jesus | 22 prophets; even the righteous- 
Christ unto allanduponallthem | ness of God through faith Sin 
that believe ; for there is no dif- Jesus Christ unto all *them 
ference : that believe; for there is no 

2 For all have sinned, and | 23 distinction ; for all have sin- 
come short of the glory ofGod; | med,and fali shortof the glory 

24 Being justified freely by his | 24 of God; being justified freely 
grace through the redemption by his grace through the re- 
that is in Christ Jesus : | demption that ts in Christ Je- 

25 Whom God hath set forth tobe | 25 sus: wham God ‘set forth 
a propitiation through faith in 8to be & propitiation, through 
his blood, to declare his right-| ® faith, by bis blood, toshew his 
| eousness for the remission of sins righteousness, because of the 
that are past, through the for-| passing over of the éins done 
bearance of God ; aforetime, in the forbearance 

26 Todeclare, I say, at this time | 26 of God; for the shewing, J say, 
his righteousness : that he might | | Of his righteousness at this 
| be just, and the justifier of him present season : that he might 
which believeth in Jesus. himself be “just, and the 
| ™justifier of him that “hath 
' faith in Jesus. 


Gr, out of. %Or, works of law *Or, accounted righteous *Or, a 
law *0r,a@f *Some ancient nt authorities e@d and youn ait 1 Or, purposed 


*Or, to be JSatth in his blood See ch. li 13, margin. 
The American Revisers would add marg. at “ have sinned” “Gr. 

| stunned,” in verse 23; omit marg.: gubstityte in bis blood "’ for “ uy his 

bvlood (retining the comma “ faith *)in verse 25, and omit marg.’. 








LESSON PLAN. 
Topic OF THE QUARTER: Bilessedness in the Kingdom. 


Gotpe® Text ror THE Quarter: The kingdom of God is 
not meat and drink ; but righteousness, and peace, and joy in 





Lussow Toric: Gracious Redemption. 
1. Condemnation Disclosed, vs. 19, 20. 

2. Righteousness Manifested, vs. 21-23, 

3. Justification Attained, vs. 24-26. . 
Goupen Text: Boing justified freely by his grace through 
the redemption that js in Christ Jesus.—Rom, 3 : 24. 


Lamson Oortame:{ 


Darty Home Reaprinas: 


M.—Rom. 3 : 19-26. Redemption in Christ. 
T.—Rom. 3: 1-18. Redemption needed. 
W.—Rom. 4:1-8. Redemption ample. 
T.—Gal. 3:1-14. Redemption of grece. 
F.—1 Pet.1:1-21. Blessings of redemption. 
$.—1 John 1; 1-10. Blessings of redemption. 
$.—Rev.5:1-14 Redemption celebrated. 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. CONDEMNATION DISCLOSED, 
I, The Voice of the Law: 

The law . . . speaketh to them that are under the law (19). 
They | the work of the law written in their hearts oo 2:35). 
Throngh the law cometh the know of sin (Rom. 3 

I had not known sin, except through the law (Rom. 7 : a 

Ul. The Guilt of the World: 

Allthe world may be brought under the judgement of Gea (19). 
Ae many as have finned under law shall be cae by law (Rom: 
Jews and Greeks. . . are all under sin (Rom, 3: 
All have sinned, and fait sbort of the glory of. 
Il, The Worthlessness of Self-Righteousness ; 

By the works of the law shall no flesh be justified (20). 


All gb er righteousnesses are as a polluted garment (Isa. 64 : 6). 
is none that doeth good, no, not so much as ene (Rom. 8 : = 
Not having a righteousness of mine own (Phil. 3 : 9). 


II, RIGHTEOUSNESS MANIFESTED, 


|. A Righteousness of God: 

A righteousness of God hath been manifested (21). 

A righteousness of God by faith unto faith (Rom. 1 : 17). 

The righteousness which is of God by faith (Phil. 3 : 9). 

Christ is the end of the law unto sightequenens (Rom. 10 : 4). 

{fA Righteousness apart from the Law: 

Apart from the law a righteousness hath been ye (21). 
Justified from all things, from which ye could not be... by the law 


(Acts 18 : 39), 
A man is justified . . apart from the works of the law ‘Rom. 8 : 28). 


A man is not justified by the works of the law (Gal. 2 : 16). 

Ul. A Righteousness accordant with Scripture : 

Being witnessed by the law and the prophets ( Pe 

If ye belieyed Moses. ye would believe me (John 5 : 

reying nothing but-what the prophets and Moxes did ae (Acts 2%6 ; 22), 
© prophesied of the grace that should come unto you (1 Pet. 1 : 10), 

IV. A Righteousness through Faith : 

Through faith in Jesus Christ (22). 

Whosoever believeth on him shauld not perish (Jobn 8 : 16). 

Believe on the Lord Jesus, and thou shait be saved (Acts 16 : 31). 

Being . . . justi—ied by. faigh (Rom, 5 : 1), 

VLA Subhdenetnds for all Believers : 

Unto all them that bélieve ; for there is no distinction (22). 


Him that cometh to me I will in no wise cast out (Jolin 6 : 37). 
The same Lord .. . is rich unto all that call upon him (Rom. 10; 12), 
Christ is all, and ‘in ali (Col. 8 : 11). 


lll, JUSTIFICATION ATTAINED. 
1. By the Grace of God: ‘ 


Being justified freely by his grace (24). 
of faith, that it may ‘be according to grace (Rom. 4 : 16). 
y grace have xe e been saved through faith (Eph. 2: 8). 
Being fostited y his grace (Tit. 8 : 7). 
lt. Through the Redemption of Chrigf : 
Through the redemptiun that is in Christ Jesus (24). 


To give his life a ransom for many (Matt. # 28). 
In whom we have our ere (Col. 1 : 14). 
Ye were redeemed . . . with precious blood (1 Pet. 1 : 18, 19). 


mM. Aocording te the Divine Purpose : 
Whom God set forth to be a Aa pee (25). 


Called according to his pw (Rom 28). 
According to the purpose of him who weit all Leainen (Eee. 1:14). 
Who saved us... according to his own purpose (2 Tim 9). 


IV. Harmonious with the Divine Justice : 
That he might himself be just, and the justifier of him that 
hath faith (26). 


seser and truth are met together (Psa. 85 : 10). 
rough one act of righteousness the free gift came (Rom. 5: 18). 
Be is "is faithful and righteous to forgive us (1 John 1 : 9). 





4 om, 8 : 28), 


4 


Verse 19.—‘‘ That every mouth may be sto stopped. (1) The open 
mouthe of the rebellious; (2) The closed mouths of the condemned. 

erse 20.—'' By the works of the law shall no flesh be justified in 
his sight. nd Justification (1) In whose at (2) By what works? (3) 
of a rsons? (4) With what results? 

p “The righteousness of God.” (1) “Apart from the 
ery oe (2) Witnessed by the law;” ®) “* Through faith iu Jesus 
Christ; ”’ (4) “ Unto ail them that believ 

Verse 24.—“ Being oy *, a) «« Freely ;”” (2) “ By bis grace; ” 


@ “Through the 
”” His blood : (1) Its value; (2) Its out- 


‘erse 2.—*' By his bi 
pouring ring 1 (9) Ie Its resulta. 
The justifier of him that hath faith in Jesus.’ 


God th the judge; | @) Jesus the ransom; (3) Man the culprit; (4) Be. 
lievers the saved. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


REDEMPTION. 


Originated with God (Isa. 44 : 21-23; Luke 1 : 68). 

Accomplished by his Son (Matt. 20 : 28; Gal. 8 : 13). 

——— shedding of blood (Acts 20: 28; Heb. 9:12; 1 Pet. 1:19; 
Rev. 5 : 9). 

Delivers from evils (Gal. 4: 
1:18; Poa. 108 : 4). 

Leads to blessings (Rom. 3 : 24; Eph. 1 : 7). 

Precious (Pasa. 49:8; Matt. 16 : 26). 

Plenteous (Psa. 180: 7; Heb. 7 : 25). 

Eternal (Dau. 9 : 24; Heb. 9 : 12). 


; Rom, 6:18, 20; Tw. 2:14; 1 Pet. 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 
Iytenverine Discussion.—Romans 1 : 18 to 3: 20 show 
that all men, Gentile and Jew, need the gospel as the power 
of God unto salvation. God’s wrath has been revealed 





the Holy Ghost,—Rom. 14: 17,. 





against sin (1 : 18); why it has been revealed, and how, 
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With this description the Jew would assent, but the Apostle 
turns to him and declares him guilty (2: 1-16), since God is 
no respecter of persons, his judgment béing according to 
truth and according 10 light. Therefore the sinful Jew is 
under condemnation, and circumcision does nat profit him 
(2: 17-29) ; his one advantage is the possession of the Serip- 
tures, but unbelief does not set aside the faithfulness of God, 
nor can his judgment be avoided by the claim that unright- 
eousness contributes to his glory (3 : 1-8). A description of 
depravity is then added, cited from various parts of the Old 
Testament (3: 9-18). The lesson applies this description to 
the Jews. 

Ovuriixe.—The Old Testament, in describing depravity, 
points to the Jews, who possessed the Scriptures; hence all 
men are under the judgment of God (v. 19); none can be 
accounted righteous from works of the law, since the law 
reveals sin (v. 20). But in this state of things God has 
manifested a righteousness, independently of the law, and 
yet witnessed to by the Old Testament (v.21). This right- 
eousness is from God, through faith, unto ull believers (v. 22) ; 
it is needed by all, because all are sinners (v. 23); it is of 
grace, since men are accounted righteous through the re- 
demption that is in Christ Jesus (v. 24)—whom God sets 
forth as the means of propitiation which his children’s faith 
may lay hold of, and thus by the greatness of the gift for the 
world’s redemption from sin to show how mistaken the idea 
that he had been indifferent to its past sins (v. 25) ; and algo to 
set forth how God himself is righteous in accounting righteous 
the believer in Jesus (v. 26). This is the very heart of Paui’s 
preaching. 

Historica Serring.—While the discussion in Romans 
1:18 to 3: 20 is profoundly theological, it is historical also. 
The corruption of heathenism is described from the life; 
not less accurate is the portrayal of the hypocrisy’ and 
spiritual pride of the Jews. Asa matter of history, Paul 
asserts that there is no possibility of being accepted before 
God for either class; the only hope is in God’s way, wherein 
he of grace provides for our acceptance in Jesus Christ, the 
object of faith as set forth in the gospel. As Paul wrote this 
Epistle before any of our Gospel narratives were penned, this 
is, historically, one of the earliest statements of the meaning 
of the death of Christ. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verse 19.—This verse refers to the scriptural . passages 
quoted in the preceding verses, and shows that, in the words 
of those’ passages, the people for whom they were written 
and to whom they were addressed were described so far as 
their actions and life were concerned. The verse thus forms 
a fitting close for the Apostle’s argument, as proving that 
there is no justification by works for the Jews.—The law: 
This expression here refers to the Old Testament; the pas- 
sages cited are from the Psalms and the Book of Isaiah. The 
Old Testament, when it addresses its words to men, addresses 
them to those who are under its system and law.—That every 
mouth may be stopped: The mouths of the Gentiles are stopped 
by reason of the character of their actions and the disposition 
of their hearts. This was admitted by Paul’s Judaizing ad- 
versaries, The Old Testament speaks these words as showing 
that the Jews are in the same condition,—their mouths are 
stopped ; and thus all the world, Jews and Gentiles alike, 
are brought under the condemnatory judgment of God. 

Verse 20.—The word “ because” introduces the reason for 
what precedes,—the condemnatory judgment results because, 
and from the fact that, there is no justification by works. 
This is the immediate and grammatical connection of the 
sentences. When, however, we consider the movement of 
the main thought and argument, this first sentence of verse 20 
may be regarded as a statement of the conclusion of the proof 
which the writer has been developing. The proof has shown, 
in the first place, that the Gentiles are not justified by works, 
and then that the Jews are not thus justified. Hence it fol- 
lows that there is no justification for any one, whether Jew 
or Gentile, by the works of the law.—For through the law 
cometh the knowledge of sin: This sentence is added as giving 
emphasis to the conclusion just stated. Justification does not 
come through the law, and we may see this very clearly 
when we consider the law and its workings and results; for 
quite a different thing from justification comes from the law, 
namely, the full knowledge of sin. The writer does not 
dwell upon this point at thistime. It is sufficient for his 
purpose to state it. He develops the matter further in the 
seventh chapter, where, in the plan of his Epistle, the proper 
place for such development is reached, 

Verses 21, 22.—Having proved that there is no justifica- 
tion by works, he now affirms that justification is by faith. 
This conclusion follows without further proof. The line of 
argument is of the negative rather than the positive order. It 
starts from the admission that there isa justification, and that 
it must be either by works or by faith. If it is proved, accord- 
ingly, that it is not by works, it will follow, of necessity, that 
it is by faith. The writer has now completed the negative 


in the ease of the Gentile, is graphically described (J : 19-32). | 


proofs; he needs only to state the positive affirmation. 
Verses 21 and 22 answer to Romans 1: 16,17. In those 
verses the proposition to be proved is set forth. In these 
‘verses Tf is set forth again as proved.—Apart from the law: 
That is, independently of the law, and according to a different 
system and plan.—A righteousness of God: A righteousness 
which is separate from, and of another.sort than, the right- 
eousness that is through the law. The following verse de- 
fines it. It is the righteousness that is through faith, This 
righteousness is apart from the law, but it is borne witness to 
in the book which contains the law.— The law and the prophets: 
That is, the Old Testament Scriptures. This point is only 
mentioned here ; it is developed, in connection with the case 
of Abraham, in the fourth chapter of the Epistle.— Through 
faith: Faith is the means through which justification is 
appropriated by the man.—Jn Jesus Christ: The relation is 
objective. Christ is the object of faith:—Unto all them that 
believe: This righteousness is for all who believe, Jews and 
Gentiles alike. It is manifested, or, as Romans 1 : 17 has it, 
revealed, in the full sense of the manifestation and revela- 
tion,, to all believers. 

Verses 22-24 —The “ distinction” here mentioned means 
distinction between Jews and Gentiles, and “all” means 
both Jews and Gentiles, This is the Pauline use of the 
word “sli” in this Epistle. There is no distinction between 
Jews and Gentiles with reference to the plan and method of 
justification, such that justification should come by works to 
one party, and by faith to another; for all have sinned, and 
thus must be justified, if justified at all, as the result of the 
free grace of God, and through faith.—Fall short of the glory 
of God: As the result of the fact that all have sinned in the 
past, all are now in the condation indicated by these words. 
The past and present here are past and present as related to 
the time when the question as to the state of the man before 
the divine judgment is considered. “The glory of Gbd” 
seems here to mean the honor which comes from God as the 
reward of righteous living, or his approbation.— Being justi- 
fied: That is, if they are justified at all. The only way of 
justification open to them now is that which comes from the 
grace of God. This justification is made possible through 
the redemption that is in Christ Jesus. The grace of God is 
the source of the justification referred to; the work of Christ 
is the objective means, or the means on the divine side; 
faith is thé subjective means, or the means on the human 
side. This is the statement of the matter as‘related to the 
man who believes on Christ.— The redemption that is in Christ 
Jesus: The redemption is that ransoming which is accom- 
plished and procured through Christ’s offering up of himself. 
It is “in Christ Jesus,” because the whole work moves within 
the sphere of his voluntary action. 

Verse 25.—There are two marginal renderings in this verse, 
which indicate uncertainty as to the exactness of meanir&. 
The first of these is “ purposed,” in place of “set forth.” The 
second is “through faith in his blood,” in place of “ through 
faith, by his blood.” The rendering of the text in the first 
case is more probably the correct one, inasmuch as the ob- 
jective phrase in the next verse is “to show his righteous- 
ness,” or, more literally, “unto” or “for an exhibition” of his 
righteousness, God set him forth publicly for the purpose 
of an exhibition of his righteousness. The rendering of the 
text in the second case is also preferable, because the expression 
“faith in his blood” is not a Pauline phrase, and not found 
elSewhere. It is better, however, to render the preposition 
by the word “in,” rather than “by,” as the Revisers give it. 
God set him forth in his blood as a propitiation to be made 
available by the individual man for himself through faith. 
The word rendered “ propitiation” is strictly an adjective, 
and it may be explained by adding either one or the other 
of two nouns to it, according to which it will mean “ pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice,” or “ mercy-seat.” That the former is the 
true meaning here is indicated by the fact that the idea of 
Christ as corresponding with, and the antitype of, the mercy- 
seat, does not seem to belong to the Pauline thought. The 
manifestation of God’s righteousness—which here means the 
fact that he is righteous—is regarded as having been made 
because he had in the former times passed over sins, or passed 
them by without inflicting full punishment. This “ passing 
over” was occasioned by his forbearance. The setting forth 
publicly of Christ as a propitiatory sacrifice served the pur- 
pose of showing that God was righteous even while, and even 
notwithstanding, the fact that his forbearance led him to 
pass.over the sins referred to without punishment. The 
Authorized Version has two errors in rendering here. It 
reads “ to declare his righteousness for the remission of sins,” 
etc. The preposition is not “for,” but “because of,” and the 
noun is not “ remission” (that is, “ forgiveness”), but “ pass- 
ing over.” “The times of ignorance Ged overlooked” (Acts 
17 : 30). 

Verse 26.—The words “at this present season” refer to the 
time after the setting forth of Christ as a propitiatory sacri- 
fice has taken place.—That he might himself be iust, and the 
justifier: This clause indicates the final end and purpose of 
all that has been stated in the two verses. This final end 
was that God might be just, while justifying men og the 
ground of faith. The offering of Christ removed all hin- 





drances in the way of the plan of justification by faith, as 
connected with free forgiveness, on the divine side of the 
matter. Faith made justification possible on the human side, 
Yale University. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


The reasoning in the second chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans, and in the first nineteen verses of the third chapter, 
must have shocked the self-complacency of any members of 
the local church who flattered themselves that they were at 
least better than some’of their fellow-men. With strenuous 
logic Paul shows that both Jews and heathen are hopelessly 
guilty before God. To prove this beyond dispute he quotes 
passages from the P-alms and Isaiah, which brand all men 
alike as “ under sin.” 

It was possible, however, that the blind self-righteousness 
of the Jew might object that these terrible verses were origi- 
nally spoken of the heathen Babylonians, and therefore did 
not apply to his race, but only to Gentiles. The Apostle 
therefore goes on to say that it is known by every one that 
what the Jaw says, it speaks to those who are under the law, 
so that the Jew could not except himself from the picture 
of universal guilt which the texts given present. By the 
law—as we see from the sources of the quotations—he meant, 
in this case, the Old Testament generally; so that man is 
represented as addressed universally by every portion of the 
sacred writings. All acts forbidden by them, so far as they 
were moral, and not mgrely ceremonial, were forbidden to all; , 
so that no one cam say a word for himself as not guilty before 
God, and exposed to his condemnation. 

Nor is the ground of this doubtful. It is simply because, 
by the works required by the Mosaic law, no man shall be 
pronounced “righteous” in the sight of the Holy One, This 
follows, not because the law could not secure a verdict of 
“righteousness” if any one fully carried it out, but because 
no man is in a position to yield that perfect and true obedi- 
dience to the law which is the sole condition of “justifica- 
tion,” on one’s own independent merits. The Jaw, indeed, 
serves rather to set before us our moral imperfection—that 
is, our “ unrighteousness ’—in a strong and searching light, 
We first learn rightly how much we come short of the de- 
amands of God, which are embodied in those of his law. 

To this point Paul has sought to impress on the Roman 
converts that sin covers all men as with a pall, leaving them 
exposed. to the just punishment of transgressors. This was 
the indispensable preparation for the disclosure of the divine 
plan for securing our acquittal by God, on some ground outside 
ourselves, He now proceeds to explain how this is obtained, 
by those who believe in Christ, without difference of Jew or 
heathen, being granted what he calls “the righteousness of 
God.” In contrast to this position under the law, says he, a 
“ righteousness of God ” has been revealed, which belongs to 
arphere above the law, and yet is in accordance with both 
the law and the prophets, It is not, therefore, anything 
new or foreign to the declared purposes of God in his Word. 

He. refers to the collective, witness to Christ of all the 
Messianic types, promises, and propheciés. In these this 
“righteousness of God” is fully disclosed. By this right- 
eousness, he says, he means that which is imputed or secured 
to us by faith in Christ Jesus, which is for all, and granted 
to all men, without distinction of race or creed, whether Jew- 
ish or heathen, since all alike have sinned, and fall short of 
rendering that glory to God which our perfect fulfilment of 
his law alone offers. The “ righteousness of God,” of which I 
speak, he continues, is a free gift of his grace or favor, conferred 
on believers in Christ Jesus, through the redemption, or ran- 
som, made by the atoning sacrifice of his blood, which brings 
to them the forgiveness of sin. For God has set him forth, 
before the world, to be an expiation, or propitiation. 

This propitiation is.made effective by our faith. Its aton- 
ing worth lies in the fact that Christ offered his blood as our 
redemption. On account of thisshedding of Christ’s blood, he 
became the accepted atoning sacrifice, that, through this offer- 
ing, whith was the greatest, highest, and holiest propitiation 
that could be made to satisfy the demands of God's righteous- 
ness, that righteousness might be brought into the strongest 
light, and shown forth in all its staipless majesty. This 
precious blood has sufficiently manifested afd satisfied the 
divine righteousness, and displayed it before ali the world. 

It explains, moreover, how it was that, in his divine for- 
bearance, God had left the sins of the ages before Christ un- 
punished. This seemed to compromise his righteousness, and 
made this manifestation of it, given in the atoning death of 
Christ, necessary. The wrath of God had, indeed, often 
broken out in past times against both Jew and heathen; but 
this was-no adequate expression of the punishment it merited, 
so that, until the revelation of the propitiation offered by Christ, 
it might seem that God had been indifferent to the claims of 
his eternal justice. Hedesired that he might-appear, to those 
who believe in Christ, as at once righteous, and righteously 
justifying them, as believers in his Son, The grace of God 
is set forth, however, as the originating impulse to seek 
the forgiveness of man’s sin, though that grace could not 
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display itself till his righteousness had beew vindicated, by 
the redemption effected by Christ's death. 

Having thus established his position, the Apostle turns, 
like a victor who holds the field, on the supposed Jewish 
objector, against his race being put on no higher footing in 
the kingdom of the Messiah than the Gentile, and asks him, 
Where, now, is his boasting of superiority? It is, says he, 
excluded. But it must be shut out by a law which forbids 
all boasting, What isthislaw? Isit of works? No, “but 
by a law of faith.” The Mosaic law, in spite of its divine 
origin, has fostered boasting ; but the gospel excludes it, be- 
cause it demands that we put away all idea of our own merit, 
and requires us to trust solely in the grace of God, through 
Christ Jesus, The gospel is “a law of faith,” because it 
requires faith as the condition of salvation, as the law of 
Moses prescribes works as its ground of acceptance. 

Bournemouth, England. 





WORLD-WIDE SIN AND WORLD-WIDE 
REDEMPTION, 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


Our narrow space forbids any complete study of this great 
section, and restricts us to noting, in general terms, the large 
truths which it contains. We may mass these under four 
heads: 

1. Paul's view of the purpose of the law, He has been 
quoting a mosaic of Old Testament passages from the Psalms 
and Isaiah. He regards these as part of “the law,” which 
» term, therefore, in his view, here incluges the whole previous 
revelation, considered as making known God’s will as to 
man’s conduct. Every word of God, whether promise, or 
doctrine, or specific command, has in it some element bearing 
on conduct. God reveals nothing only in order that we may 
know, but all that, knowing, we may do and be what is 
pleasing in his sight. All his words are Jaw. 

But Paul sets forth another view of its purpose here; 
namely, to drive home to men’s consciences the conviction of 
sin. That is not the only purpose, for God reveals duty pri- 
marily in order that men may do it, and his law is meant to 
be obeyed. But, failing obedience, this second purpose comes 
into action, and his law is a swift witness against sin. The 
more clearly we know our duty, the more poignant will be 
our consciousness of failure, The light which shines to show. 
the path of right, shines to show our deviations from it. And 
that conviction of sin, which it was the very purpose of all 
the previous revelation to produce, is 4 merciful gift ; for, as 
the Apostle implies, it is the prerequisite to the faith which 
saves. 

Asa matter of fact, there was a far profounder and more 
inward conviction of sin among the Jews than in any heathen 
nation, Contrast the wailings of many a psalm with the tone 
in Greek or Roman literature. No doubt there is a law 
written on men’s hearts which evokes a lower measure of the 
game consciousness of sin. There are prayers among the 
Assyrian and Babylonian tablets, which might almost stand 
beside the Fifty-first Psalm; but, on the whole, the deep 
sense of sin was the product of the revealed Jaw. The best 
use of our consciousness of what we ought to be, is when it 
rouses conscience to feel the discordance with it of what we 
are, and so drives us to Chri-t. Law, whether in the Old 
Testament, or as written in our hearts by their very make, 
is the slave whose task is to bring us to Christ, who will give 
us power to keep God’s commandments. 

Another purpose of the law is stated in verse 21, as being 
to bear witness, in conjanction with the prophets, to a future 
more perfect revelation of God’s righteousness. Much of the 
law was symbolic and prophetic. The ideal it set forth could 
not always remain unfulfilled. The whole attitude of that 
system was one of forward-looking expectance. There is 
much danger lest, in modern investigations as to the author- 
ship, date, and genesis of the Old Testament revelation, its 
central characteristic should be lost sight of; namely, its 
pointing onwards to a more perfect revelation which should 
supersede it. 

2. Paul's view of universal sinfulness. He stdles that 
twice in this lesson (vs, 20 to 24), and it underlies his view 
of the purpose of law. In verse 20, he asserts that “by the 
works of the law shall no flesh be justified,” and in verses 
28 and 24, he advances from that negative statement to the 
positive assertion that all have sinned. The impossibility of 
justification by the works of the law may be shown from two 
considerations : one, that, as a matter of fact, no flesh has ever 


done them all with absolute completeness snd purity; and, 


second, that, even if they had ever been so done, they would 
not have availed to secure acquittal at a tribunal where mo- 
tive is more than deed. The former is the main point with 
Paul. 

In verse 23 the same fact of universal experience is con- 


templated as both positive sin and negative falling short of 


the “glory” (which here seems to mean, as in John 5: 44; 
12 : 43, approbation from God). “There is no distinction,” 
but all varieties of condition, character, attainment, are alike 
in this, that the fatal taint is upon them all. * We have, all 





ties, in primal instincts, and, most tragically of all, in the 
common experience of sinfulness, 

Paul does not mean to bring all varieties of character 
down to one dead level, but he does mean to assert first none 
are free from the taint. A man need only be honest in self- 
examination to endorse the statement, se far as he himself is 
concerned. The gospel would be better understood; if the 
fact of universal sinfulness were more deeply felt. Its supe- 
riority to all schemes for making everybody happy by re- 
arrangements of property, or increase of culture, would be 

seen through; and the only cure for human misery would 

be discerned to be what cures universal sinfulness, 

8. So we have next Paul’s view of the remedy for man’s 

sin. That is stated in general terms in verses 21, 22. Intoa 

world of sinful men comes streaming the light of “a right- 

eousness of God.” That expression is here used, as it was in 

the last lesson, to mean a moral state of conformity with 

God’s will, imparted by God. The great, joyful message, 

which Paul felt himself sent to proclaim, is that the true 

way to reach the-state of conformity which law requires, and 

which the unsophisticated, universal conscience acknowl- 

edges not to have been reached, is the way of faith. 

The message is so familiar to us that we may easily fail to 

realize its essential greatness and wonderfulness when first 

proclaimed, That God should give righteousness, that it 

should be “ of God,” not only as coming from him, but as, in 

some real way, being kindred with his own perfection ; that it 

should be brought to men. by Jesus Christ, as ancient legends 

told that a beneficent Titan brought from heaven, in a hollow 

cane, the gift of fire; and that it should become ours by the 

simple process of trusting in Jesus Christ, are truths which 

custom has largely robbed of their wonderfulness, Let us 
meditate more on them till they regain, by our own experience 

of their power, some of the celestial light which belongs to 

them. 

Observe that in verse 22 the universality of the redemption 
which is in Christ is deduced from the universality of sin. 
The remedy must reach as far as the disease. If there is no 
difference in regard to sin, there can be none in regard to the 
sweep of redemption. The doleful universality of the cover- 
ing spread over all nations, has corresponding to it the blessed 
universality of the liglit which is sent forth to flood them 
all. §Sin’s empire cannot stretch farther than Christ's 
kingdom. 

4. Paul’s view of what makes the gospel the remedy. In 
verses 21 and 22, it was stated generally that Christ was the 
channel, and faith the condition, of righteousness. The per- 
sonal object of faith was declared, but not the special thing 
in Christ which was to be trusted in. ‘That is fully set forth 
in verses 24-26, We cannot attempt to discuss the great words 
in these verses, each of which would wanta volume. But 
Ww may note that “ justified” here means to be accounted or 
declared righteous, as a judicial act; and that justification is 
traced as its ultimate source to God’s “ grace,”—his own lov- 
ing disposition,—which bends to unworthy and lowly crea- 
tures, and is regarded as having for the medium of its 
bestowal the “ redemption” that is in Christ Jesus. That is 
the channel through which it comes from God. 

“ Redemption” implies captivity, liberation, and a price 
paid. The metaphor of slaves set free by ransom is ex- 
changed in verse 25 for a sacrificial reference. A propitia- 
tory sacrifice averts punishment from the offerer. The death 
of the victim procures the life of the worshiper. So, a pro- 
pitiatory or atoning sacrifice is offered by Christ’s blood, or 
death. That sacrifice is the ransom-price through which our 
captivity is ended, and our liberty assured. As his redemp- 
tion is the channel “ through” which God’s grace comes to 
men, so faith is the condition “through” which (v. 25) we 
make that grace ours. 

Note, then, that Paul does not merely point to Jesus Christ 
as Saviour, but to his death as the saving power. We are to 
have faith in Jesus Christ (v. 22). But that is not a complete 
statement, It must be faith in his propitiation, if it is to 
bring us into living contact with his redemption. A gospel 
which says much of Christ, but little of this cross, or which 
dilates on the beauty of his life, but stammers when it begins 
to speak of the sacrifice in his death, is not Paul’s gospel, and 
it will have little power to deal with the universal sickness 
of sin. 

The last verses of the lesson set forth another purpose 
attained by Christ’s sacrifice; namely, the vindication of 
God's righteousness in forbearing to inflict punishment on 
sins committed before the advent of Jesus. That cross rayed 
out its power in all directions,—to the heights of the heavens ; 
to the depths of Hades (Col. 1 : 20); to the ages that were to 
come, and to those that were past. The suspension of 
punishment through*all generations, from the beginning fill 
that day when the cross was reared on Calvary, was due to 
that cross having been present to the divine mind from the 
beginning. “The judge is condemned when the guilty is 
acquitted,” or left unpunished. There would be a blot on 
God’s government, not becanse it was so severe, but because 
it was so forbearing, unless his justice was vindicated, and 
the fatal consequences of sin shown in the sacrifice of Christ. 





of us, one human heart.” We are alike in physical necessi- 





age-long seihadsenib te ck cow jailing the sinner, unless 
the cross had shown that he was not iaicwally indulgent 
toward sin. 


Manchester, England. 


TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D, 


There are two facts so clear that they cannot be made more 
so. 1, This world is in a state of sin and consequent deterio- 
ration. It isa matter of personal consciousness and world- 
wide observation. The world is a| graveyard of nations. 
2. Men have never found a way of getting rid of it. They 
have tried. Indeed, it has been a main object of effort. 
They blacken heaven with the smoke of their costly sacrifices; 
they destroy themselves trying to cut out, eradicate, extirpate, 
sin. But by the deeds of the law is no flesh justified. 

Now it is revealed that what man could not do God has 
undertaken. _ It is just like him. . The world is full of things 
necessary to man’s life and joy that man could not make him- 
self,—air, gravitation, principle of vegetative and animal 
growth, electricity, etc. Man is simply put in the midst of 
things of divine providing. If one of the things of divine 
providing we call salvation were left out, there would be no 
an finality, completeness. All would be chaos and 
It must be that salvation is provided. 
It is necessary. It is. Second birth is as actual as first, 
heaven as real as earth. 

As he took all earthly powers, cohesion, gravitation, etc. 
out of his own omnipotence, so he took salvation out of him- 
self just as really. Our righteousness is the “righteousness 
of God.” As we co-operate with steam and sunshine for 
traction and fruit, so we co-operate by faith for salvation. 
Then the propitiation, that God sets forth through our faith 
in the blood, becomes a remission of sins that are past. We 
are justified, God is the justifier, 

There is no book of science, or philosophy, so profound, in- 
teresting, and personal, as the book of Romans. I do not un- 
derstand the mysteries of these California roses that look into 
second-story windows, nor of these Pacific waves that cease- 
lessly beat at my feet. Much less do I understand the mys- 
teries of redeeming blood and justifying grace. But the 
roses are inexpressibly sweet, and the waves vocal with sym- 
phonies and oratorios from beyond all seas. 

We should expect as much of God in spirit realms ag in 
material, and co-operate with him as cordially and expectantly. 

University Park, Colo. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


What things soever the law saith, it speaketh to them that are 
under the law ; that every mouth may be stopped (v.19). Many 
a man is ready to say, in sweeping terms, that he has tried to 
do about right, and that he is ‘reasonably satisfied with his 
life record. But if you can bring any such man to look at 
God’s law, in detail, requirement by requirement, he will 
have to admit, if he says anything at all, that he has not 
lived up to that law, by any manner of means, There is not 
much comfort for us sinners in the Ten Commandments. If 
we are to have our deserts according to our performances by 
that standard, we are lost. There can be no question on that 
point. And the severest putting of the Ten Commandments 
which the world ever knew, was the Sermon on the Mount. 
If any man could bring himself to say that he has not been 
guilty of a breach of the Ten Commandments, the Sermon 
on the Mount will stop his mouth effectually. He knows he 
is lost forever, if he is to be judged by the law’s requirements 
as they are there defined and elaborated. It is true that there 
are men so thoughtless or so shameless as to say that they 
want no other gospel than the Sermon on the Mount; but 
they are men whose mouths ought to be stopped in the face 
of that inspired dgmand for absolute holiness in life and in 
thought and in heart ; for thosé things are spoken that every 
mouth which wduld ‘onfn heaven as a right may be stopped 
by the sinner’s recognition of his violations of God’s law as 
there disclosed and applied. 

Through the law cometh the knowledge of sin (v.20). It is not 
that the law creates sin, but that the law shows what is sin. 
Man has no way of knowing what is right and what is wrong 
except as God declares it to him, A man may want to do 
right or want to do wrong, he may intend to do right or 
intend to do wrong, without being sure what is right or what 
is wrong ; but it is only when God’s !aw defines the limits of 
right and wrong that man can know what is sin. A man’s 
uninstracted conscience tells him that he ought to do right, 
but it does not tell him what is right. It is by God’s law 
that a knowledge of sin comes toa man. Until a man knows 
what sin is, he cannot be sure whether he is sinning or not, 
while he is doing “as well as he knows how.” But you and 
I have the law to show us what is sin, and we have our owa 
consciousness to show us how often and how grievously we 
have sinned. 

The righteousness of God through faith in Jesus Christ unto all 





God could not have shown himself just, in view either of 


them that believe ; for there is no distinction (vy. 22). There is 
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ho distinction in God's sight; but there are very marked 
distinctions in man’s sight. Man makes aclear distinction 
between a little sinner and a gredt sinner; and man’s ideas 
of the relative magnitude of sins are of his own framing. 
Man is pretty sure to attach more importance to a sin against 
man than to a sin against God. Stealing or getting drank is 
commonly supposed to be a more real and a more flagrant 
sin, than refusing to acknowledge one’s need of a personal 
Saviour, or to trust one’s self to the one Saviour provided 
against guilt and its consequences. And there is no time 
when mén are readier to make distinctions in sins and in 
sinners than when they are passing on the course of one who 
has just died from among them. If he was a man who 
sinned greatly according to their measuring of sins, they 
admit that he needed a Saviour ; but if he was what is called 
a fairly upright man in his outward conduct,—why, isn’t it 
possible that he went to heaven on his merits? After all, 
wasn’t it a little uncharitable for Paul to insist that every- 
body needs a Saviour; that “there is no distinction ; for all 
have sinned, and fall short of the glory of God”? That isa 
question that is well worth considering. 

Whom God set forth to be a propitiation (v. 25). It is not 
the work of Jesus Christ that secures us salvation, but it is 
Jesus Christ who is our Saviour. Our trust is to be in him, 
not in his work. We cannot understand his work, but we can 
Cling to him in loving confidence. Not the death of Jesus 
Christ, but Jesus Christ who died, accomplishes our redemp- 
tion, The Syrophenician woman who came to Jesus for the 
healing of her daughter understood nothing about the differ- 
ent theories of the Messiah which divided the Jews, but she 
trusted Jesus so heartily that he gave her the desire of her 
heart. We cannot accept all the differing explanations of the 
plan of salvation, but we can believe, apart from any of these 
explanations, that God set forth Jesus as the Saviour, to bring 
God’s sinning children back to their Father, and we can 
commit ourselves to him confidently. That is our privilege. 
That is our duty. 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


The first thing that we notice in this lesson is that the 
Apostle has a good deal to say about “law.” That to which 
he refers is the law of God, as given in his holy Word. But 
before we take that up, let us call the attention of the class to 
the fact that God has laws in nature that encompass us‘on 
every hand, There is nothing in all the world that is not 
governed by law. The sun obeys certain laws, as he speeds 
his way through the heavens; but the little mote in the sun- 
beam obeys the laws of nature just as truly as does the great 
sun. The Mississippe flows to the sea, borne on by law; 
but the tiniest drop that falls to the earth is impelled by the 
same law of gravitation. Even things so small that they 
cannot be discerned by the naked eye have their Jaws, accord- 
ing to which they live and move, and have their being. The 
microbe of cholera, that needs a microscope to make it 
visible, is governed by the laws of God, as well as the elephant 
that roams through the forest. 

-More than this, All through nature we see that no law 
can be broken without exacting its penalty. , To this there is 
no exception whatever. If you touch fire, you must be burned, 
and suffer. If you take poison, you must bear the consequences. 
In nature there is no place at all for repentance, for the laws 
of nature never forgive. They are utterlyinexorable. They 
allow for no margin of ignorance even, but, if broken for any 
cause, they exact their “ pound of flesh.” Call the attention 
of the class to these facts till you see that they have made 
some impression on them, Remind them, in all this, that the 
laws Of nature are really God’s laws; for he is their author. 

Now ask what would happen if any man should all his life 
lohg perfectly obey all of God’s laws that are written in the 
B'Ble. Hé would receive the reward of obedience, and be 
treated by God as a perfectly righteous man. Would he need 
to repent? No, for he has always done perfectly right. 
Would he need to be saved? No, for he has never been lost. 
He would be like the angels in heaven who need no Saviour, 
vince they are holy beings. Would such a man need to fear 
the judgment day? No, for all the terrors of the law have 
no meaning for him, since he ha’ always perfectly obeyed it. 

Now ask the scholars whether they think that such a man 
ever lived. They will probably reply “No.” And this 
would be the true answer. For even if there have been men 
who have outwardly lived correct lives (though not very 
many of them), yet no man ever lived who could truthfully 
say that he had never sinned in his heart. Evil desires, 
wrong motives, selfish passions, find such easy and constant 
access to our hearts that no man can ever say that he has 
always successfully kept them all out. And not only this. 
Every man has sinned in his heart many, many times. It does 
not take long to think a sinful thought or cherish a wrong 
desire, Half a minute is not a long time, as we count time, 
but it is long enough to sin in, and that many times. Let the 
teacher tow take out his watch, and tell the class that he will 
show them how long half a minuteis. Let him then hold his 


watch in his hand till it has ticked off half a minute. He, 

and they as well, will be surprised to find how long a period of 
time half a minute really is, And yet, in that length of timea 

man may murder his brother, or steal his purse. Or, if he 

does not commit the outward act, he may none the less be a 

murderer; for he that “hateth his brother is a murderer.” 

The fact is, that in half a minute you can break each and all 

of the ten commiandments. This merely shows how easy it 

is to sin, and how we may sin many times each day of our 
lives. But to sin is to break a law of God, and we have seen 

that all broken law exacts a penalty. This is as true in the 
spiritual world as in the physical. The soul that sinneth, it 
shall die. This is the law, and you may be sure that it will 
be carried out. In fact, it is carried out the moment a soul 
sins, for that moment it dies spiritually. Adam and Eve died 
the moment they transgressed God’s law, though their bodies 
did not die for many years after that transgression. The fact 
is that all sinners are dead already, and need not wait for the 
jodgment day to receive the reward of their sins. The sin- 
ner is so dead that he is powerless of himself to keep the law 
of God. He may try by himself ever so hard, but he will 
fail. When I say this, I do not mean that he cannot keep 
from gross outward sins, such as stealing or homicide. But I 
mean that he cannot of himself possibly keep his soul clean 
from transgression of some kind, and that inner ein is as truly 
wrong as is the outward crime. The law that we ought to 
keep is that spiritual law laid down by our blessed Lord in 
the Sermon on the Mount; and that law no man ever did Keep, 
or can keep, in his own strength. 

But, suppose for a moment that a man, having sinned for, 
say, ten years, should ever after that keep the law perfectly in 
all its details. Would that make him a just man in God’s 
sight? No, for he has broken the law, and he only is a just 
man who has never broken the law at any time. No amount 
of subsequent obedience can atone for one act of disobedience. 
This will be well illustrated by the following line. 








See, this line is straight for a while, and then it becomes 
crooked. Then it straightens out, and remains so all the rest 
of the way. Yet, as a whole, it is not a straight, but a 
crooked, line. No length of straightness before or after the 
crooked part will make the whole straight. But God wants 
our whole lives to be straight ; and no amount of straightness 
in early or in late life will make the life what God wants it 
to be, if any crookedness comes in anywhere. Do you see? 
What then? Well, fortunately God has another law which 
comes in just here, and that is the law of the righteousness of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. That which cannot be done by the 
law can be accomplished by grace. Grace is undeserved favor. 
And this it is which God grants to us in Jesus Christ. Of 
this it is which the Apostle speaks in verses 22, 24-26. Christ 
obeyed the Jaw for us, and so takes our place. I know that 
the world scoffs at this way of salvation, but none the less it 
is God’s way, and the only one open tous. In our next lesson, 
we shall see how we can avail ourselves of this blessed way. 
New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE INTERMEDIATE 
TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


To teach this difficult lesson to young children, something 
must engage the eye as well as the ear. Nothing so illus- 
trates the Bible as the Bible itself. The Old Testament pre- 
figures the New, and Christ and his work are pictured in the 
Old Testament. The propitiation or atonement of Christ is 
taught in the tabernacle and the mercy-seat, but the use of 
such words as “ propitiation” would confuse and discourage 
achild. By all means, have a picture, sketch, or outline of 
the ark of the covenant to bring before the class. If drawn 
on the blackboard, use yellow crayon, or cut an outline of 
gilt paper, which can be pinned on the board. 

How to be Saved.—When Paul and Silas were in prison, 
and an earthquake opened the prison doors, who was fright- 
ened lest the prisoners had run away? _ When he was told 
they were all there, what question did the jailer ask of Paul 
and Silas? What did he mean by asking how to be saved ? 
Did he think it was something he must do himself which 
would take his sins away? What did the apostles tell him 
he must do, and his soul would be saved from sin? Our les- 
son to-day is from Paul’s letter to the Romans, written about 
six years after he told the jailer how to be saved. In all 
those years, Paul had been preaching and writing of Christ 
the Saviour, and in this letter he writes how it is that Christ, 
who never sinned, can forgive and save sinners. 

All have Sinned.—Can any one say, “I never did wrong, I do 
not need to he forgiven”? What were those words written on 
stone by God’s finger fifteen hundred years before Jesus came 
to earth? Did any one ever live who did not break any of 
these ten laws? You may know some one you think is very 
good, and who you cannot believe would do wrong; but God, 
who reads all hearts, sees some sinful thought or wish. We 
read in the Psalms that the Lord looked down from heaven 
to see if there were any that did understand and seek God. 





The answer is given too: “There is none that doeth good, 


no, not one” Paul knew it when' he wrote “All have 
sinned.” Does that mean you and me? Paul said there is no 
difference. No one can say “I have not sinned.” The Jews 
might think they were God's own people, bettef than the 
heathen ; but Paul told them they were all, Jew and Gentile, 
sinners alike, and needed to be saved. Could the Jew claim 
that he had obeyed the law by offering lambs and goats on 
the altar, and that his works would buy forgiveness of sin? 
Can the work of our hands or gifts of money buy God’s love 
and pardon? The only way to be saved is as Paul answered 
the jailer,—to believe in the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Saved from Sin.—What a sorry story"it would be if we had 
only been told that we are all sinners, and that God will 
punish, and were not shown how to be saved from sin! The 
Bible is full of picture-lessons that teach us of God and 
Christ, and how he is our Saviour. Long years before Christ 
came to earth, God taught how to pray and worship him. 
He told Moses to build a tent lined with gold, which was to 
be God’s house, where he would meet his people if they 
would come to pray and confess their sins, This tent (have 
a picture of it) was made with two rooms, one called the holy 
place, and the other the most holy place. In the most holy 
place was a gold box like this (show model), called an ark ; 
inside the box were the ten commandments God gave to 
Moses. The lid of the box was of gold, and on it two golden 
cherubs, or angels, with bowed heads and wings lifted, which 
met over the lid. 

The Merey-Seat.—This gold cover of the ark was called the 
mercy-seat. There God said he would meet his people. 
Once a year the high-priest went alone into the most holy 
place, and sprinkled drops of blood as an offering for the sins 
of the people. Then the Lord shone in a bright cloud which 
rested on the merey-seat, and filled the most holy place and 
all the tabernacle with light and glory. 

In Christ Jesus.—Do you see how the ark and the merey- 
seat are picture-lessons of being saved in Christ Jesus? What 
was kept in the gold box? Is there any one who has not 
broken the law of God in his Word? The tables of stone 
were coveréd with a lid of pure gold. So Jesus covers sin, 
Did Jesus ever sin? God was angry with sinners; for he 
had said he must punish all who broke his law. Jesus said, 
“T will go and take the punishment ; I will die in the place 
of ainners.” The high-priest went once a year to sprinkle 
blood as an offering for sin. God accepted the offering, and 
came in lightyupon the mercy-seat. So “Christ was once 
offered to bear the sins of many.” How? (Draw a cross on the 
blackboard.) He who was without sin shed his blood for all 
sinners. Jesus is called righteous because he never did 
wrong. He is pure and holy, and because of his righteous- 
ness, and that he gave his life upon the cross, when a sinner 
will believe in Christ as his Saviour, and ask to be forgiven, 
God overlooks the sin, and sees in its place the righteousness 
of Christ. God came in light to the mercy-seat ; so he comes 
in the light of love and peace to every one who prays “‘ Father 
in heaven, for Jesus’ sake take away my sin.” Did you ever 
ask him? Who used to pray three times a day with his 
windows open towards Jerusalem? Daniel had been taught, 
like all true Jews, to look towards the “ mercy-seat” of the 
ark whenever he prayed to God. So we are to pray looking 
to Jesus, for whose sake the Father will hear and anewer. 
Now, can you understand the golden text? We will learn 
next week the meaning of that hard word “ just-i-fied.” 
Redemption.—To be redeemed is to be bought back. Years 
ago, on the coast of Africa, a missionary saw a woman crying 
bitterly. The lady asked the trouble. She said her hus- 
band was just going to sell her child to a cruel man, who 
would carry her off on his ship, to be a slave. The lady 
asked for how much he would sell her. It was but a few 
dollars of our money, The lady told some friends, and soon 
raised more than the slave-dealer had promised. The poor 
woman had heard of the missionaries and the orphans they 
cared for; and, to get more money for the child, the man lis- 
tened to his wife, and let the lady take her. The missionary 
redeemed, bonght back, the child. She was taught about God, 
and is now teaching others. So Jesus redeems, or buys back, 
our souls, Satan wants to own them as slaves; Jesus buys 
them back. The price is his own blood; that is, redemp- 
tion, or being redeemed by Jesus Christ. ° 

Louisville, Ky. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY JULIA E. PECK, 


We have talked about the wonderful change the knowl- 
edge of Christ makes in our lives and in the lives of the little 
children of India. To-day we will learn more about this 
change, and how it is brought about in Christ Jesus. 

There is'a long, bard word in our golden text. You may 
repeat it after me,— redemption.” (Teach the golden text.) 
This great change is brought about through the redemption 
that is in Christ Jesus. And now we will try to understand 
how that is. 

If we had always been perfectly good, we might not have 
needed this that Christ has done for us; but we cannot tell, 
because our goodness is so imperfect in God’s sight, we might, 
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after all, have needed to be redeemed. (Teach the twenty- 
third verse of the lesson, emphasizing “ all have sinned.”) 

When we sin and are sorry, we need forgiveness; but, in 
order thaf we may know we are forgiven, in order that 
we may be kept from further sin, God gives us a great deal 
more than forgiveness, You may repeat the golden text. 

Once, when Christ wanted to teach people how God for- 
gives sin, he told thisstory. (Relate the story of the Prodigal 
Son. Arrange the story according to likeness and difference, 
—first by likeness. Show that both the heavenly and the 
earthly father grieved over their lost children. Show by 
parallel stories how dur wanderings in sin away from God 
are like those of the prodigal son, and then tell of the wel- 
come and forgiveness, Then, by difference, show that, while 
the earthly father by his limitations could not know how far 
his son had strayed, or how great his danger, we in our wan- 
derings can never stray from the sight of our heavenly Father 
because “ underneath are the everlasting arms.”’) 

The Bible tells us how far God removes our sins from us 
when we are forgiven. (Teach the verses, “For as the 
heaven is high above the earth, so great is bis mercy toward 
them that fear him.. As far as the east is from the west, so 
far hath he removed our transgressions from us.” Let the 
children all look at the sky, and try to tell how high it is 
above them. Show them east and west, and let them try to 
judge of this measurement, and then teach them something 
about the boundlessness of space.) 

But God has given us somethipg more than forgivepess, 
something that cannot be measured ; that is, redemption in 
Christ Jesus. When we have learned that forgiveness is 
only a part of our redemption, we must say something about 
our great danger from sin and our great need of rescue. (Em- 
phasize, our greatest danger comes through sin.) 

You boys who belong to the Band of Mercy know what it 
is to rescue from danger. You may tell me about it. (Allow 
the children to tell how the poor dumb creatures have been 
rescued from cruelty and danger, in order to bring out the 
idea of effort to save.) 

Nearly all your stories show one thing. When you have 
rescued the little creatures from danger, you allow them to 
go off and take care of themselves, When you caught back 
the moth from the flame of the lamp, you carried it out of 
doors, where it could fly away and take care of itself. But 
now I want you to tell me some stories about sheltering the 
poor creatures you have saved. (Bring ou},the facts that 
Christ not only draws us back from danger, sin, but shelters 
us. from temptations too great for us, and even from the de- 
sire to sin.) Forgiveness, rescue, shelter,—all these are 
given us in Christ Jesus, And yet our redemption is much 
more than these. 

You may tell me stories of the bravest men who have ever 
lived. I do not care for stories of any except those who were 
brave enough to risk their lives, or even to die, for others, 
and you may tell me only about the bravest of these. 

(Now speak of One who has given his life for “ everybody 
in the whole world.” Emphasize the sacrifice being greater 
than that of their heroes in this proportion: The Lord 
greater than man; our peril from sin greater than all physi- 
cal dangers; the result achieved greater than the mere 
saving of lives.) 

One thing we must notice. When the grand heroes of 
your stories had risked their lives, if they were spared, they 
went home to take care of their families, If they gave up 
their lives, they went home to rest in heaven ; for the people 
they saved were able now to care for themselves, 

When the greatest life of all was given for us, Christ 
rose again, never to leave us for a day or an hour. We can 
never stray from the shelter of his watchful care. Even now 
we cannot fully understand our redemption in Christ Jesus. 

A long time ago, God told a very wise man something of 
what would be given us in Christ. This wise man could not 

fully understand about it either (none of us ever will until 
after we have gone home to heaven), but he wrote something 
about it, and we find his words in our Bibles. Whenever 
you think about our redemption in Christ, I want you to say 
these words to yourselves. (Teach Isa. 53 : 3-6.) 


Northampton, Mass. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


“THEM THAT ARE UNDER THE Law.”’—It is part of 
Jewish teaching that the law was given to Israel alone. It 
was offered to the nations, but one after another spurned it ; 
and, in the end, only by a kindly compulsion was Israel led 
to its acceptance. Even yet they have not learned to see 
that “ there is no difference.” 

“By tae Works or THE Law SHALL No FLESH BE 
Justiriep.”—This directly contradicts the Talmud. The 
general drift of rabbinical teaching points to the possibility 
of attaining righteousness by works which men do. It is 
maintained, for example, that the man who shall observe one 
Sabbath perfectly shall be held justified. Also, we are told, 
that many have perfectly fulfilled the law in every particular, 





their portion in Paradise as righteous men.’ . So, again, a cer- 
tain number,—as to exactly how many the rabbis are not 
agreed,—becanse of virtuous conduct, have not only secured 
a place in Paradise, but have even escaped the pains of death. 
“Tue Gop or THE GENTILEs ALso.”—There is a sense 
in which every Jew must admit that the Almighty, the 
creator of all, is the God of the Gentiles; but. whatthe fanat- 
ical orthodox maintain is, that he is the God of grace only 
to the house of Israel. Nothing more clearly marks Paul’s 
emancipation from narrow Jewish bigotry, than his large- 
hearted love for heathen nations, for whom, to the Jew, the 
dog is the fittest symbol, and who, with all that belongs to 
them, are to him an abomination. This is further illustrated 
by the Jewish.tale of one who visited all the seven houses in 
Paradise, and found not one Gentile there. He then visited 
all the different quarters of the nether world, and, after care- 
ful search, found not one individual of the seed of Abraham 
therein. 


Tiberias, Palestine. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ Free from the law, oh, blessed condition.” 
“ Not all the blood of beasts,” 

“ I’m redeemed.” 

* Jesus paid it all,” 

“T will sing me wondrous story.” 

* Jesus saves.’ 

“ At the cross, where I first saw the light.” 
* Alas! and did my Saviour bleed,” 








QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 


FOR THE TEACHER, 


1. Nor spy Works (vs, 19, 20).—What is meant by “the 
law”? What especial sayings of the law had Paul in mind ? 
(Rom. 3: 10-18.) Who are “under law”—a law of conduct? 
How did this especially apply tothe Jews? How also may all 
who were not Jews be said to have been under law? (Rom. 
2:14.) What is the only way to get above law? (Rom. 7 : 6.) 
From what sort of foolish words is a mouth stopped by 
knowledge of God's holy law and of our guilt? Why is it 
best for all the world thus to be condemned by God? How 
far does the universal coasciousness of men authenticate this 
dark picture of human sinfulness? What are the “deeds of 
the law”? (Luke 11: 42.) Why is it that things done by a man 
cannot save him? Why is it that the mere knowledge of sin 
is not enough? (Rom. 7 : 21; Gen. 2:17.) What is needed, 
besides the knowledge of the law and the doing of it? (1 Cor. 
13 : 1-3.) 

2. Bur py Crrist (vs. 21, 22).—What time does Paul 
mean by the “now” of verse 21? (Azts 15:11.) How was 
God's righteousness manifested ? (2 Tim. 1:10; John 1: 14.) 
In what various ways did Christ show forth the righteousness 
of his Father? In what sense was this manifestation under 
the law? (Gal. 4: 4,5; Matt.5:17.) In what sense was it 
apart from the law? (John 1:17.) What is summed up in 
the phrase “ law and prophets”? Why will Christ's followers 
honor “the law and the prophets”? But what have they 
that ir even higher and better? How is it that a manifesta- 
tion of God’s righteousness must produce some righteousness 
in men? But how—besides through the following of Christ's 


men? What must we “believe” in order thus to gain God’s 
righteousness? (John 14:1.) What if we cannot “believe”? 
(Mark 9 : 24.) 
(1 John 8 : 2.) 


“all have sinned,” or that you have sinned ? 





and while they died in virtue of Adam’s sin, they inherited 


example—is this righteousness transferred to the lives of 
Why is it a glory to us that we can receive 
God’s righteousness in this way, and not by earning it? 


3. Freexy (vs. 23, 24).—Which is easier to believe, that 
What is meant 


What was Christ’s purpose, with reference to that glory and 
to us? (John 17:22) How does this glory compare with the 
glories merely of this world? What is it to be justified? By 
what results in our acts and feelings can we tell when we are 
justified? From what does this justification deliver us? What 
proof have we that all this comes, not from God’s justice, but 
from his grace? (John 3:16.) On what termsdo we get bless- 
ings from men? Why must this great blessing that God gives 
bea free gift, or not be at all? (Eph. 2:1.) Though it is free, 
what return—entirely inadequate—should we make? (1 Cor. 
6 : 19, 20.) 
4. Turoven Farr (vs. 25, 26).—How did God “ set 
forth” Christ? For what is he to be a “ propitiation”? In 
what ways, other than through faith, can you imagine this 
mercy to be received? (1 Cor. 2: 12-16.) Why is it foolish 
in men to object, to taking anything from God on faith? 
Why, since this mercy must be received through faith, or not 
at all, must the faith be “faith in his blood”? For the sake 
of what, is it so necessary that God’s righteousness should be 
declared unequivocally? When God “ passes over” our 
sins (Rey. Ver. for “ remission cf sins”)ghow are we better 
off than before? “At this time” (v. 26); at what time? 
(v. 25.) Why is it no argument to say that God might have 
made men just in some other way, and still have remained 
just? If wé have received redemption through faith in 
Christ, in what ways wiil this fact be manifest in our daily 
lives ? 

FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 
1, What is God’s law? 2. What would you think if a 
man claimed that he had never committed asin? 38, Who 
knows and remembers all the wrong we have ever done? 
4. What way is there of getting rid of our sins? 5.’ What 
does this deliverance from sin cost us? 6, How shall we 
know when Christ has freed us from sin ? 


Boston, Mass. 





SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


The uneasy sense of wrong relations to the higher powers 
lies behind a great part of what constitutes the religions of 
the world. To these’religions, which conceive those powers 
as personal, the question becomes one of appeasing their 
anger, or even of converting their enmity into good-will. 
To achiéve this the worshiper offers to the angry god his 
precious things,—the more precious the better. Less than 
the best cannot be enough, and therefore the offering of 
homan sacrifices.is found in nearly, if not quite, all the pagan 
religions. 

Our own forefathers offered such to Thor and to Odin. 
The stone on which the human victims to Thor were slain, 
was pointed out in Iceland, with its lingering blood-stains, 
long after the country had become Christian. In a famous 
conversation at a London breakfast, ins which Macaulay and 
Milman took part, it was debated whether the Romans ever 
offered human victims. This led to a closer investigation, 
which showed the blood-staii running all through the his- 
tory of Roman religion. In A.D. 31, Augustus defeated 
Anthony and Cleopatra in the great sea-fight off Actium. 
He offered hundreds of his captives in sacrifice on ‘the great 
altar he had erected on the promontory. Indeed, as 
Matthew Arnold points out, the period in which the New 
Testament was written was one in which questions of pro- 
pitiation and of Justration came very prominently to the 
front in the worlds thought of tiese matters. The Epistles 
to the Romans and the Hebrews are not intelligible if we 
ignore this. 

Men had become uttefly dissatisfied with what had passed 
for knowledge of the divine. The old mythologies were dead 
or dying, but the spiritual unrest of the time was only the 
more active. The dread of the unknown God-was greater 
than any fear that Zeus or Apollo had ever inspired. Hence 
the rush to all kinds of spiritual quackery, which professed 
to have lifted the veil and read the secrets, and which offered 
to initiate a limited circle of adepts to a knowledge of these 
mysteries. Simon Magus, Apoilonius of Tyana, and Iambli- 
clius, are instances of this kind of pretended leadership. 

Paul meets this state of mind by declaring (1) that the 
knowledge of God is the birthright of every man; (2) that 
God is seeking to disclose himself to every human being, and 
has drawn nigh to us in Jesus Christ for that end; (3) that 
the propitiation so long sdught and needed is furnished by 
God himself, in the gift. of his Son, who is at once the true 
head of every man, and the sacrifice for the sins of the world; 
(4) that the instinct which led to the offeripg of human 
sacrifice is right, being justified by the act of Christ in laying 
down his life for his brethren; but that his brethren, like 
him in this, are to offer themselves as living, not dead, sacri- 
fices, this being the true spiritual service of God. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


All men are sinners ; redemption is ready for all. This is 
the precious truth proclaimed in this lesson. “All have 
sinned,” and “the wages of sin is death.” “The redemption 
‘that is in Christ Jesus” is “unto all them that believe;” 





by “the glory of God,” from which men have fallen short? 


unto all who are willing to accept it by trusting themeelyes . 
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_ to the loving care and the loving service of Him whom God 
set forth to be the reconcilement between the sinner and God. 
No man can say that he has no need of redemption ; for 
every mouth is stopped against that claim by the demands 
of the law. And no man can say that because he has sinned 
there is no redemption for him; for the redemption wrought 
by Christ is free to all who will believe on him. The need 
is universal, and the supply is as extensive as the need. 


ADDED POINTS. 


The words of the law are not spoken for our condemnation, 
but in order to give us a sense of our need of pardon and sal- 
vation. 

No man can claim a right to heaven on the ground of his 
merit. But as a sinner he can claim the salvation that is 
proffered to sinners. g 

All of us are alike in being sinners, and in having salva- 
tion proffered to. us. 

Salvation is free to those who will avail themselves of it, 
but it is not forced upon them. 

God’s love for sinners shows itself in God’s provision for 
the salvation of sinners. Christ’s love for sinners shows itself 
in his dying for sinners. A sinner’s love for Christ and for 
God will show itself in his accepting salvation from God 
through Christ. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


CENTRALIZING CHURCH AND SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL WORK. 


-It isa common complaint that in many churches and 
Sunday-schools the work is divided and sub-divided 
until not Only a sense of unity is lost, but an actual 
conflict of interest occurs. Yet, no one denies the 
necessity of a division of labor, The remedy, then, 
is in making clear to all that a part is less than the 
whole; that the whole is equal tothe sum of a)l its parts; 
that there is, in fact as well as in purpose, a unity in the 
divegsity, a center as well as a circumference, a stem as 
well as branches. 

This may be done in more ways than one; and some 
churches, like the First Presbyterian of Cleveland, Ohio, 

: for example, of which the Rev. Dr. H, C. Haydn is pas- 
tor; have had a system of calling together all the heads 
of departments, at regular times, for informal reports, 
discussion, and mutual inspiration, varying the meetings 
to suit the needs of the time. Or, as Dr. Haydn puts it: 
“Our plans vary just as it happens to seem best. In 
our collegiate scheme we had meetings quarterly of the 
united sessions of the associated First and Calvary 
churches, besides the local meetings at each cefiter. 
Sometimes we brought all the workers together of all 
sorts; and. sometimes the workers—rather, the leaders 
of work—in each center, with the officers of the church, 
for reporte, suggestions, prayer, and so forth. All these 
methods come short of the ideal for each, and so area 
bit discouraging, but we work on,” 

A large Presbyterian church in Philadelphia recently 
reorganized its varied work on this plan, with a “Central 
Committee” as a “ Pastor's Aid Society,” consisting of 
the chairman and secretary of every organization, com- 
mittee, and mission band in church and Sunday-school. 
The symbol of this oneness is to bea wheel. At the 
hub is the Central Committee; inscribed on the spokes 
are the titles of all the societies, chief committees, and 
bands; and around the rim it is written that “all mem- 
bers compose the committee of welcome.” So will be 
emphasized an all-around welcome, a division of labor, 
and a centering toward the hub by regular meetings of 
the representatives of all in the Central Committee. The 
figure of the wheel is to remind all of unity in diversity, 

The New Century Guild of Working Women, of Phila- 
delphia, has emphasized its unity in diversit7, not only, 
but its need of “more room” in a material sense, by a 
cut of a tree with spreading branches, hemmed in by 
stone walls, preceding it with the remark: “Our mem- 
bership grows, our inner clubs and circles grow, we are 
all the time putting forth new branches, but the thing 
that does not grow is the house, It seems too bad that 
our tree should be checked and stunted just at the time 
when it could so easily develop with larger space and 
means. Lectures are offered which we cannot accept ; 
outsiders ask to join us for the formation of new organi- 
zations inside our organization, and we have no room 
for them.” On the trunk of the tree are the words: “If 
T only had room to grow.” The main branches to the 
right and left, dividing into a number of smaller branches, 
are entitled “Stenographers’ Association,” “ Dress- 
makers’ Association,” “Athletic Association,” “ Evening 
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The Year-book thus advocated the use of this picture: 

** Success in the church as in the business world, in these 

days, must depend not a little upon thorough organiza- 

tion. We live in an age of wheels, the swift revolutions 

of which are more dazing than the vision Ezekiel saw. 

What is needed in the church is not less machinery, but 
more steam; not fewer wheels, but more of the living 
ereature within. The most fitting symbol, however, for 
a vigorous working church, is not a complex of wheels, 
but a living tree—an organism—every part of which is 
vitally related to every other part, the whole rooted and 
grounded in love and bearing abundant fruit, By look- 
ing at the cut, one can see at a glance the aim, the scope, 
and the organic relations, of the various’ departments of 
Berkeley Temple. What might seem otherwise like a 
tangle of officers, committees, societies, and organiza- 
tions, when displayed under this symbol of a tree, falls 
into an orderly arrangement of root, stem, and branches, 
every part of which contributes something to the produc- 
tion of the fruit.” It will be seen that, in the picture, 
the “Sunday-school” and “Christian Endeavor” are 
the two special divisions of the “ Christian Nurture” 
branch. In connection with this scheme} Berkeley 
Temple distributed cards, on one side of which were enu- 
merated thirty departments or. phases of work; on the 
other this request was made: 

DEPARTMENTS OF CHRISTIAN WORK. 





“To every man according to his several ability.’"—Matrt. 25 : 15. 





In order to carry on the Temple work most effectively, it is 
important for the pastor to ascertain the lines of work that each 
individual would prefer to engage in. Will you not aid in the 
accomplishment of this result by indicating with an x the 
branch or branches of the work in which you may be counted 
upon for service ? 

If you wish to engage in some work not named, write it on 
the blanks Nos, 19 and 20/ 
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“So built we the wall, and all the wall was joined together unto 
the half thereof, for the people had a mind to work.’’—Neh. 4 : 6. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1893. 





Virginia, state, at Charlottesville... ..............Sept. 29 to Oct, 2 
Pennsylvania, state, at Pifteburgh..........0. sseeeee «October 10-12 
Maine, state, at Auburn, ...........c0c000 sese0e eeeeeeeee tober 10-12 
New Brunswick, provincial, at St, Stephen,.........October 17-19 
Vermont, state, at Rutland................02+ ss00++++,--October 23-25 
Ontario, provincial, at Toronto......................- ... October 24-26 


New Hampshire, state, at Manchester................ November 1-3 





BRAVE LITTLE INDIANS. 
BY MARIE E, IVES. 


Bravery has always been considered an Indian attri- 
bute, but in the past it has been exhibited chiefly in 
warfare. Happily a change, and a growing one, has 
come, and many are giving a much higher example of it 
by daring to make a stand against the old barbaric life, 
and by struggling to take on the white man’s civiliza- 





Classes,” and “ Committees.” 


tion, They are beginning to see that the way toward 


One of the year-books of Berkeley Temple, Boston, | this lies through education. The “ Brave Little In- 
also uses this cut of a wide-spreading tree to indicate | dians” whose story is to be related, are only an example 
that its faith and works are many branches having a cen- | of what others also, here and there, are willing to do and 
endure in order to learn, 
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Ih Northern California, near Green- 
ville, in Plumas County, live the Dig- 
ger Indians,—a tribe considered to 
be of very low grade. In 1889 the 
Women’s National Indian Association 
became interested in them through 
Mr. Hall,.who lived near two of their 
camps, and who had been privately 
giving them religious and other in- 
struction, and awakening in them de- 
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SEY arms ERLE “p sires for better living. Mrs. Martin, 
Gs qo oat Cl SS > without aid or sympathy from any but. 
<n eu Pes mp nan — Indians, had also in 1889 opened @ 


mr</ dian woodcutter. The Association fur- 
SSX >)* nished Mr, Hall money to build a 
-\’ roomy, cheerful schoolroom, secured 
for him a position as Government In- 
dian school-teacher, and on September 
23, 1890, the school opened with twelve 
children. At the end of the first 
month, nineteen were enrolled. The 
teacher writes at this time: ‘‘ Consid- 
ering the fact that the children have no idea of word 
signs or sounds, they are progressing finely. Some 
are dull and slow, others are bright and quick in 
thought; a few are naturally thoughtful and earnest, 
but the majority are as mischievous as Mr. Darwin’s 
theoretical ancestors. One girl mastered the alphabet 
in three days, and at the end of the month was reading 
Legson 20 in the First Reader. She also writes very 
well, and can write small sentences; she has learned 
to count a hundred, and to read any number less than 
thirty ; she does small examples in addition also, An- 
other pupil, a bright boy of fifteen, is nearly her equal. 
All this in one month.” At the end of the second 
month the schoo] numbered twenty-three, and the report 
of progress reads like a fairy tale. 

Mrs, Martin, in November, 1890, was engaged as the 
missionary of the Association among the women and 
children, continuing her’ Sunday-school, visiting the 
sick in' their homes; and starting a sewing-class, to which 
the women and girls came with delight, and sang and 
sewed for two hours at a time. | 

In the fall of 1891, Mr. Hall reluctantly gave up the 
work, and moved to a distant part of the state. He was 
succeeded by Mr. Ament; and Mrs. Ament took charge 
of the house-to-house visitation, and later became assist- 
ant teacher. The school, then numbering thirty-five, 
continued to increase, the pupils attending in all kinds 
of weather. 

One morning Mr. Ament waded through eight inches 
of snow,—with more falling,—and found twenty-three 
pupils attending. This would not be so strange if they 
were clothed so as to be protected from the storm and 
cold. One pupil “came in the bitter weather clad ina 
cotton shirt, a pair of overalls, and gum boots which 
had lost their soles; yet he has come to the school—a 
mile and a half—every day.” Others came, during a 


te Sunday-school in the home of an In- 
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-| week of storm and wind, with their feet tied up in barley- 


sacks, their lunch consisting of dry bread and cold pota- 
toes carried loosé in their pockets, 

Members and friends of our association have from 
time to time sent boxes of materials for the sewing- 
school, and of garments for the needy ones. At one dis- 
tribution, after telling them he could not give each a 
suit of clothes nor a pair of shoes, but would give to 
those who needed most, Mr. Ament portioned out all he 
had left among them. He writes: “I wish that any 
person who says Indians do not or cannot appreciate 
what is done for them could have been present that day. 
It was worth a deal of self-denial to see just one little 
ragged, barefoot orphan rigged out in his new suit of 
clothes. I could not get him to utter a word ; he hardly 
knew whether to laugh or cry, and his effort to get his 
face to assume an expression suitable for the occasion 
was really pitiful, But that his appreciation was more 
than he was able to express was evident, He is now one 
of my brightest pupils.” 

These poor children not ohly walk the long distances 
to school insufficiently clothed, but hungry as well. 
Many went to school last winter with no lunch at all, 
and frequently two small pails contained the lunch for 
all the pupils. Many of the families had no flour for 
several months, and had to live on acorns and some kind 
of roots. Of course, they had nothing to give the ¢hil- 
dren to carry for lunch. Mrs. Ament says: “That most 
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of our pupils have actually suffered from want of some- 
thing to eat, is a fact.” 

In view of these conditions, it seems most important 
that this day-school should be expanded into a boarding- 
school. There are now enrolled as pupils sixty-one 
children, and in various camps within a radius of twenty- 
five miles there are three hundred children old enough 
to attend. All would not at present, but many long for 
the chance. 

Our Indians belong to our whole country, and what- 
ever helps them tends to better our own beloved land. 
For patriotic reasons, then, we ought to be interested in 
them. With us they are children of one Father. 
Further information may be obtained (enclosing stamp) 
by writing to the chairman of the young people’s de- 
partment, Miss Marie E. Ives, P.O. Box 1065, New 
Haven, Connecticut. 











BOOKS AND WRITERS. 
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RECENT HOMILETICAL LITERATURE* 


The title of Dr. Van Dyke’s little volume, Straight 
Sermons, has a descriptive purpose, and is not merely a 
phrase to catch the attention of the public. The added 


indicates that the sermons were preached to young 
men (in college chapels), and also that the preacher 
regards them as resembling other human beings. The 
preface implies that young men like plainness of speech, 
and hence that straight sermons suit them best. Dr. 
Van Dyke probably knows very wel) that such sermons 
are not easy to make. There is a popular impression 
that plain discourses—“ not in a theological dialect,” as 
Dr. Van Dyke exprésses it—can be uttered by a 
preacher of ordinary ability. But it is a mistake. To 
translate what one has learned as theology into religion, 
is scarcely more difficult than to translate the language 
of theology into that of every-day life. It is true of other 
sciences than theology, yet most obviously true in this 
department. Since, then, Dr. Van Dyke has succeeded 
in presenting some vital truths of Christianity in plain 
untechnical language, adorning and illustrating his 
thought only so far as would serve his practical pur- 
posé, he has accomplished a task of no ordinary diffi- 
culty. 

The sermons are ten in number, and are of the same 
general character, unless the last be regarded as an ex- 
ception. The value of man as witnessed by our Lord ; 
the necessity of faith, of courage, of divine power; the 
fact of redemption; historical lessons from Abraham, 
Solomon, and Peter ; the universal providence of God,— 
these are the topics discussed in manly tone, in plain 
language, with evangelical convictions, The last dis- 
course on “The Horizon,” shows the influence of the 
movement for revision of the Westminster Confession, 
of which Dr. Van Dyke’s honored father was a pro- 
nounced advocate. Still there is in it no needless con- 
troversy, rather a plea for peace about matters beyond 
the horizon. The poetic taste which has made the 
author so familiar with Tennyson, appears in his ser- 
mons also; but his esthetic tendencies are here kept 
subordinate to his purpose as a preacher. 

Another Presbyterian pastor, in Waukegan, Illinois, 
publishes a volume of sermons, the title of which indi- 
cates an attempt to do what Dr. Van Dyke has done. 
Mr. Odlin does not, however, really give any new “ con- 
cepts” of old dogmas. What he has accomplished with 
fairly good result, is the setting forth of the old truths in 
a familiar way, with new illustrations, The twenty-six 
discourses are grouped, in the table of contents, under 
these eight headings: “‘Cosmos and World -Age;” 
“The Use of Miracles;” “Grace, Love, and Obedi- 
ence;” “The Son of Man;” “The Son of God;” 
“Characteristics of Experience; ” “The Prayerful Tem- 
per,” and “Immortality.” While the dogmatic basis 
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for ‘aii divisions is not altogether clear, there is an 
obvious movement indicated by the order in general. 
The discourses are pot expository, though the underly- 
ing exegesis is usually correct. There is a tendency to 
epigram, as is common in these days. Mr. Odlin’s 
strong points as a preacher are: His willingness to state 
evangelical truths in the language,of daily life, and his 
ability touse a great variety of apt illustrations, some 
quite new, and others newly applied. But the style is 
not homely. The preacher has caught up a number of 
modern phrases and terms, and substituted them for 
the older ones, even when these are simpler. A wide 
range of reading, a quick perception of analogies, and a 
wholesome apprehension of the great facts of sin and 
grace,—these are the characteristics of the author, as 
manifested in his discourses. ,He has a sturdy hold of the 
“old dogmas,” else he could not have made the attempt 
to present them in this form. Some of the most profound 
and puzzling theological problems are discussed, and the 
solutions suggested are usually those most distasteful to 
the unbelieving heart. Had Mr. Odlin stated them in 
the terms of the old creeds, they might have been still 
less acceptable. But he has only changed the terms, not 
the substance, of his message. 

The next volume noticed belongs most peculiarly to 
Illinois, It is made up of sermons, addresses, and selec- 
tions from the writings of Dr. Tanner, late president of 
Illinois College. Designed to be a memorial volume, it 
contains a brief, striking, and affectionate sketch of the 
private and public life of the author. The story of a 
Western college is usually a revelation of the self-sacri- 
fice of the teachers. Probably the country has not yet 
learned how much it owes to this class of men, nor have 
many adequately estimated the personal cost of the labor 
rendered in such institutions. In this instance, the de- 
ceased president was not only an alumnus of the college 
and a professor, but he had the rare distinction of being 
a native of Illinois, though of Connecticut extraction. 
His devotion to his Alma Mater is well portrayed. It is 
interesting to yotice how rapidly the historic sense of 
personal relationship is developed in a new community, 
when intelligent settlers carry with them the traditions 
of the older states. 

The principal sermons are ten baccalaureate discourses, 
covering the entire period of Dr. Tanner’s presidency. 
The moral earnestness, the fatherly sympathy, the ciear- 
cut statement, unite with the Christian confidence 
evinced throughout in making these addresses interest- 
ing to the yeader, as they were, doubtless, helpful to the 
hearer. But there is a tone of devotion to Illinois, to 
hume colleges, which only a native could possess, 
Rightly he has put in his plea for the institutions of the 
old West. A pathetic interest attaches to the last bac- 
calaureate. It was written in 1891, but, owing to sick- 
ness, President Tanner could not deliver it that year. 
Reserving it for use in 1892, he died before Commence- 
ment day, and it was read by the acting president. 
Eight sermons follow the addresses, together with two 
funeral discourses, five occasioual addresses, and forty 
pages of selections from the unpublished writings of the 
author. All these, though so varied in contents and 
purpose, reveal the same characteristics, or, better said, 
reveal the same man. Exch and every part shows us 
the character of President Tanner; and yet all this is 
unconsciously done. A self-sacrificing teacher in a 
Western college is not likely to be egotistical, but what 
he has written may indicate a man of mark, who im- 
presses himself upon others without any other motive 
than a desire to be useful. 

Popular treatises on apologetics, or upon some phase of 
the “ evidences of Christianity,” are quite comnufon. Few 
can claim originality, yet many serve a good purpose in 
presenting thoughts familiar to Christian scholars with a 
view to reach a special audience. The rector of the 
Church of the Epiphany in the city of Washington has 
published a series 5f lectures of an apologetic character. 
The discourses seem to have been originally delivered 
before the St. Andrew’s Brotherhood in that city, and 
have been pablished at the request of some who heard 
them. The author concentrates his “defense upon the 
citadel of the faith,—the person of Christ,” and states 
his purpose as “only to give in small compass and in 
popular language sufficient reasons to any candid in- 
quirer for accepting Jesus of Nazareth as the Son of God 
and the Saviour of the world” (Preface, pp. iii, iv). 
Accordingly, in the opening lecture, entitied “ The C.ta- 
del and its Defense,” he seeks to disentangle the ques- 
tion at issue from all related topics, as well as from those 
that were formerly more prominent. The defense is 
conditioned by the attack; hence the present forms of 
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muft be held ; and that citadel is the person of Christ. 


‘In the next lecture the theistic foundation is set forth, 


and the arguments for Christian theism are tersely and 
effectively stated. In the third lecture the main argu- 
ment begins. The unique personality of Christ is por- 
trayed, the line of thought being largely that of Bush- 
nell in his Nature and the Supernatural. The plan and 
the teaching of Christ are discussed in the next lecture. 
These attest his divine authority, and not less his super- 
human character. Special emphasis is rightly put upon 
his own claims, upon that “divine egotism,” as it has 
been called, which makes his teachings unique. In the 
fifth lecture the work of Christ among men and in man 
is set forth. Here are combined in brief compass the 
historical and experimental evidences of Christianity. 
The objection to miracles as implied in the modern view 
of the world forms the subject of the next lecture, and 
Jesus Christ himself is presented as the greatest evidence 
of the supernatural acting in the world. The closing 
discourse deals with the modern theories of the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus, which is practically the citadel of apolo- 
getic fact. The line of argument is not new, but the 
mode of presentation is fresh, logical, and effective. 
The author keeps constantly in view the movement of 
his entire argument, and has successfully avoided irrele- 
vant topics. It isa good book to put into the hands of 
thoughtful young people who have been disturbed by 
the clamor of modern unbelief. 

Dr. MacArthur of New York gives to a volume of ser- 
mons a title taken from the subject of the first two dis- 
courses it contains. Taking as his text the verse (Deut. 
22: 8) which enjoins the Israelite to make a battlement 
for the roof of his house, the preacher discusses some of 
the safeguards of divine appointment for’ the home. 
These four are named: “The Sabbath Balustrade,” 
“Family Prayer,” “ Reverence for the Bible,” “ Personal 
Faith in Christ.” The other sermons, sixteen in num- 
ber, are varied in topic and in treatment. Some are 
textual, some topical, others deal with the burning ques- 
tions of the day, and a few are expository. Theg are 
evidently specimens of the regular pulpit utterances of 
the author, and thus bear witness to his fidelity to 
scriptural truth, to his earnest practical purpose, and to 
his thorough preparation. The style is clear, and the 


illastrationsareapt. One great excellence is the abundant 


use of the Bible iwelf in explaining and enforcing the 
special thought of the text. This gives power as well as 
simplicity to a sermon, if mystical exegesis is carefully 
avoided. The volume is attractive in appearance; but 
an occasional typographical error may be noticed, and 
the use of capital letters is not uniform in printing such 
words as “gospel,” “apostle,” and other terms which 
are titles or virtually proper names. Dr. MacArthur 
adheres, as a rule, to the old-fashioned homiletical 
method of numbering the heads of his discourse. Hence 
there are no mere essays in the volume. However varied 
the form, each part constitutes a sermon, with its obvious 
spiritual lesson addressed to the conscience. 

The Yale Lectures on Preaching for 1893 were de- 
livered by Mr. Robert F. Horton,—now Dr. Horton, 
because of the degree conferred by that university. The 
discourses seem to have been printed before delivery, 
yet they preserve very fully the tone of uttered lectures, 
The theme of the series is thus announced: “ Every 
living preacher must receive his message in a communi- 
cation direct from God, and the constant purpose of his 
life must be to receive it uncorrupted, and to deliver it 
without addition or subtraction ” (p. 17). The preacher 
is a prophet, the lecturer claims, and the lectures are 
virtually a defense of this position. The second lecture 
therefore discusses the revelation to Old Testament 
prophets, and the question whether the word of the Lord 
still comes, while the third takes up the New Testament 
revelation. In the fourth lecture the author presents 
anew his view of revelation and the Bible as related to 
the preacher’s study of the Scriptures, and then passes 
on, in the next lecture, to a discussion of “the word of 
God outside the Bible.” Here he is less discriminating 
than might be expected. There is the usual mystical 
confounding of inspiration and spiritual illumination. 
Amid the babel of other voices than that of the well- 
authenticated “ word of the Lord” there is little need of 
pressing to such an extreme the truth that underlies this 
lecture. Theological students rarely need advice that 
leads to such discursive study as Dr. Horton seems to 
recommend. The sixth lecture, “On Receiving the 
Word,” is more practical in its suggestions, though open 


to criticism; while the seventh, presenting Christ him- 
self as the center and life of all revealed truth, to be 
received as a living person by the preacher, is the most 





unbelief must be recognized. Furthermore, the citadel 


fervid and eloquent of the series. The concluding lec- 























tures, on the personality of the preacher, 
and on methods and modes, contain more 
of the matter usual in homiletical instruc- 
tion, 

This brief summary will indicate how 
entirely Dr..Horton has surrendered him- 


* self to the mystical view of the preacher’s 


message. That he is candid, earnest, and 
eloquent in the defense of it, should not 
obscure the fact that he has not discrimi- 
natéd as carefully as he ought. The lec- 
tures are defective in analytical method; 
and, while the lecturer clearly asserts the 
supreme value of the Bible, it may be 
feared that the effect of these lectures 
will be to lead to undue dependence on 
other sources of truth. To believe that 
even Bible truth is of little value for the 
preacher unless the Holy Spirit enables 
him to receive it fur himself, and thus to 
come into fellowship with Christ, is the 
true position to be taken. But, while 
Bible truth is as yet unexhausted, to be 
80 earnest for a new “ word of the Lord” 
may foster a vonceited fanaticism, Against 
such a tendency Dr. Horton would cer- 
tainly protest, but he has not sufficiently 
guarded against it. Only the Holy Spirit 
can make a truly successful preacher, but 
this does not imply a new revelation to 
the preacher. 





- International literary and scholarly ex- 
changes between England and the United 
States are tolerably fair, as far as the value 
of the product is concerned; but in one 
particular it seems as though the most 
patriotic American must admit that we 
get more than we give. English thinkers, 
in religion, politics, and science, and some- 
times in literature, are accustomed slowly 
to produce carefully written essays on 
weighty themes, which often represent, in 
brief, the rich conclusions of a lifetime of 
aady ; and these essays, after appearance 
in such high-class periodicals as The Con- 
temporary Review, The Fortnightly Re- 
view, The Nineteenth Century, The West- 
minster Review, or The English Histori- 
cal Review, are collected into volumes 
which, though perhaps not rising to the 
dignity of permanent contributions to the 
literature of thought, are nevertheless 
adequately representative of the mature 
reflection of the nation and the time. 
Here, for instance, is Mr. F. W. H. Myers’s 
collection of papers entitled Science and a 
Future Life, with Other Essays,—essays 
worth reading both for matterand for man- 
ner. One of the strongest of them traces 
the development of a faith serious because 
fought for and won, in Tennyson’s verse, 

That which gives the book its title pro- 
ceeds on conservative and strictly scientific 
lines of thought to the conclusion’ that 
man is a modifying part of the universe, 
and that the forces existing in him or pro- 
dneed by him—his individuality, in fact— 
cannot be left out of the question in the 
coldest and most skeptical view of his 
personal career here or hereafler. (12mo, 

cloth, pp. vii, 248. New York: Macmil-. 
lan and Company. Price, $1.50.) 


Whatever the limitations of the French 
mind, it has undoubtedly attained a high 
degree of success in the production of 
pensées of the kind conspicuously exempli- 
fied by the name of Pascal. The most 
immoral of modern literatures has ex- 
celled in its moralizings,—a circumstance 
by no means unintelligible when we con- 
sider the law of reaction, and the Gallic 
fondness for neat rhetorical utterance, 
with or without underlying sincerity. 
In French literature of the proverbial or 
meditative sort there are few books more 
frank and more earnest than the well- 
known Journal Intime of Amiel, first made 
familiar in the English vernacular by tlie 
version of the author of Robert Elsmere, 


Mrs. Homphry Ward. Her edition of 
Amiel’s Journal has just been reissued in 
two volumes of the “Stott Library,” an 
externally pretty series of pocket vol- 
umes, printed in a would-be dainty style 
of typography that is rather trying to the 
eyes. In commending Amiel to readers 
as yet unfamiliar with him, it may be said 
that. his chief quality is that of manifest 
sincerity — he evidently wrote what he 
really believed and strongly desired to 
utter. Neatness is here, but the attain- 
ment of neatness was not the thing that 
Amiel made his first endeavor when he 
took pen in hand. (2 vols, 18mo, cloth, 
pp. xevi, 319; ii, 402. New York: Mac- 
millan and Company. Price, $1.50.) 


M. Camille Flammarion’s Omega, the 
Last Days of the World, has just been 
completed in its serial publication in The 
Cosmopolitan Magazine, and will doubt- 
less shortly appear in book form. It is less 
artistic in construction than the author’s 
Urania, and has been accompanied by a 
preposterous set of French “ illustra- 
tions;” but, with all its faults, it shows a 
power and originality that raise it above 
the riff-raff of current fiction, magazine 
and other. Flammarion is an able as- 
tronomer as well as a fertile romancer; 
and some of his visions or fancies are 
really not far removed from physical pos- 
sibility. As regards the perennial supre- 
macy of the divine and the spiritual in the 
forces of the universe he speaks no uncer- 
tain word. 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


The edition of Wordsworth’s Poems 
just completed by Professor Edward 
Dowden of Dublin, has called fresh atten- 
tion to the curious condition of the poet’s 
text, as altered by himself, often for the 
worse, in the successive editions of his life- 
time. The Athenzum calls attention to 
Wordsworth’s obligations to John Bar- 
tram’s travels in America, which were 
published in London in 1751-1769, In 


closely that he might be said to be versify- 
ing the Prose text. Mr, Bartram’s botani- 
cal garden on the Schuylkill, in the south- 
ern part of Philadelphia, lapsed outof the 
knowledge of all but botanists. When 
Charles Kingsley was in Philadelphia, his 
host asked him what particularly he 
wished to.see in the city.. Mr. Kingsley 
replied at onee, ‘John Bartram’s garden.” 
His Philadelphia host was obliged to 
admit that he never had heard of the 
place! It was Cicero parting the briars to 
find the tomb of Archimedes. 
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ford’s Acid Phosphate. Dr. J. 8. Whitaker, 
Millville, N.J., says: “ It has been thoroughly 
tested, and especially in certain forms of dys- 
pepsia, headache, nervous affections, and re- 
storing the waste to the nervous and muscular 
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A Letter from Canada. 


“I may say that ‘ Hints on Child-Training’ opened a new world to 
Had it been in my hands befvre, it might have solved many a prob- 
It certainly ought to be in the hands 
of every parent and teacher in America, the larger half,—Canada,—of 
course, included.” 


To our subscribers, we are still sending out “ Hints on 
Child-Training ” on the irispection plan. 


We could not do 


this unless we were confident that thousands of others, after 
looking over the book, would hold very much the same 
opinion that our Canadian correspondent holds. 


Here is 


Any subscriber to The Sunday School Times can 


have Hints on Child-Training, by Dr. Trumbull, sent: to 
him for examination, the publishers paying the postage. After 
looking over the book, the subscriber may either retain it and 
remit the price ($1.00), or return it, paying only the return 
postage, which is 12 cents. 

In writing, you may simply say 
offer, please send me a copy of ‘ Hints on Child-Training’ 
for examination.” 


: “In accordance with your 
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In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
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It is not so much when the 

body is hot as when it is 

cooling that it is most sus- 

when ceptible to thermal changes. 

H ot Exertion resulting in heat 

* weakens the power of the 

* skin to resist the cold which ,tends to contract the pores. 

The result is that they become closed and unable to per- 
form their proper functions, 


Cooling 


Allcock’s Porous Plasters are indispensable in such 


instances. They re-open the pores and set the whole 
machinery. working again. 


Especially in the Fall, Winter and Spring are these 


world-renowned 
Porous 


A | I COC k’s Plasters 


of great value, as then the danger of Pleurisy, Pneumonia, 
Influenza, and kindred diseases is the greatest. 
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The Blood Covenant. 
By H. Clay Trumbull. 


REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION. 














One of the primitive rites deserving of more attention than it has yet 
received, as throwing light on many important phases of Bible teaching, is the 
rite of blood-covenanting: a form of mutual covenanting, by which two persons 

enter into the closest, the most enduring, and the most sacred of compacts, 
as friends and brothers, or as more than brothers, through the inter-commingling 
of their blood, by means of its mutual tasting or of its inter-transfusion, 

Rh was while engaged in the preparation of “Friendship the Master- 
Passion,” that Dr. Trumbull came upon facts concerning this primitive rite of 
covenanting—between blood-brothers, or blood-friends—which induced him to 
turn aside from his other studies, in order to pursue investigations in this direc- 
tion. ‘‘ The Blood Covenant” was the result of these investigations. 

The disclosures of this book throw light on the terminology of Scripture. 
They show what such words as “ blood,”’ “life,” “ life-giving,”’ “ sacrifice,” “‘ com- 
munion,” meant at the time of the writing of the Bible; and, incidentally, they 

‘ show how mistaken have been some of the modern popular views of those terms. 

This book is not, strictly speaking, a theological treatise, but it presents 
primitive facts by which theological opinions must be tested. The first edition 
of this work was received with high praise on both sides of the Atlantic, This 
new edition contains ‘important additions, as meeting questions raised by emi- 
nent critics in their reviews of the work. 
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A handsome*cloth-bound book of 390 pages. Small 8vo. 
booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 


Price, $2.00, For sale by 


1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WORTH REPEATING 


THE HERO OF THE THROTTLE, 


[Cleveland Moffett, in McClure’s,Magazine.] 


The average New-Yorker who rides to 
Chicago in twenty hours, on the World’s 
Fair fiyer, does an easy day’s work, in fact, 
does no work atall, He rests comfortably 
at night, enjoys well-served meals, and 
reaches his destination almost before he 
knows it. Having paid the price, such is 
the arrogance of money, he takes all that 
is done tur him quite as a matter of course, 
and knows no more of the workings of this 
wonderful train than a schoolboy, while 
hé cares rather less, An engine pulls the 
cars, steam works the engine, and as for 
theengineer, the New- Yorker never thinks 
of him except to growl at him when the 
train is late, and to advocate hanging him 
if there is an accident. 

Meantime, what is the engineer of this 
fastest train in the world doing for the 
passenger? In the first place, the Chicago 
flyer is not driven by one but by many en- 
gineers. In order to cover the nine hun- 
dred and sixty-four miles between the two 
cities in twenty hours, including nine 
stops, there are required seven huge en- 
gines, in relays, driven by seven grimy 
heroes, A run of less than one hundred 
and fifty miles is the limit per day for 
each engine, while three hours of the 
pluogiug rush wears out the strongest 
engiueer, Sixty, seventy, eighty miles an 
hour—what does that mean to the man at 
the throtule? It means that the six anda 
half feet drivers turn five times every 
second and advance one hundred feet. 
Tic-tic-tic, and the train has run the 
length of: New York’s highest steeple. 
The engineer turns his head for five 
seconds to look at the gauges, and in that 
time the terrible iron creature, putting 
forth the strength of a thousand horses, 
may have shot past a red signal with its 
danger warning five hundred feet away. 
Ten seconds, and one thousand feet are 
left behind—one-fifth of a mile. Who 
knows what horrors may lie within that 
thousand feet! There may be death lurk- 
ing’ round a curve, death spreading ‘its 
arms in a tunnel, and the engineer must 
see and be responsible for everything. 
Not only must he note instantly all that is 
before him,—the signals, switches, bridges, 
the passing trains, and the condition of 
the rails,—but he must act at the same 
moment, working throttle, air-brakes, or 
reversing-lever, not as quick as thought, 
but quicker, for there is no time to think. 
His muscles must do the right thing auto- 
matically under circumstances where a 
second isan age. In the three hours of 
of his vigil there are ten thousand eight 
hundred seconds, during each one of which 
he must watch with the mental alertness 
of an athlete springing for a flying trapeze 
from the roof of an amphitheater, with the 
courageous self-possession of a matador 
awaiting the deadiy rush of a maddened 
bull; and far more depends upon the 
engineer’s watchin well, boanene, if he 
fais by a hair’s breadth i in coolness or pre- 
cision of judgment, there may come 
destruction, not only to himself, but to 
hundreds of passengers, who, while he 
stands guard, are perhaps grumbling at 
the waiters in the dining-car or telling 
funny stories in the smoker. 

In addition to this constant mental ten- 
sion, the engineer on this hurling train 
has to endure material discomfort, often 
bodily suffering. The air sweeps back in 
hie face with the breath of a hurricane, 
blowing smoke and cinders into his eyes. 
Most peoplé know the intense pain a cin- 
der causes in a man’s eye, particularly a 
hot cinder. The suffering is almost un- 
bearable; and yet, suffering or no suffer- 
ing, the engineer who gets a cinder in his 
eye can have no relief until the end of his 
relay. They shut their lips, these un- 
flinching men, keep lookin ahead, and 
bear it. Long after they leave the cab 
the burning sensation in their eyes and 
eyelids continues, and even persists after 
hours of sleep. ‘“‘It seems as if nothing 
would rest my eyes, sir,” said one of the 
new men after his first week on the fiver. 
No apg the eyesight of engineers fails 
rapidly ; no wonder many of them are re- 
mov from their positions eve ear 
because the examining doctors fin em 
unable to distinguish the signal “The 
engineer suffers also from the plunging 
and tossing of the monster locomotive, 
which bruises his whole body with its ve 


lent rocking, and causes sharp pains in 

















the back, particularly where there is any 
tendency to kidney trouble. One hasonly 
to watch these strong men Pacanhes wor og 
down from their engines at the end of a 
relay, has only to observe their white 
fuces and unsteady gait, and see the con- 
dition of physical collapse which follows 

to understand what it costa in vitality and 
grit to give the ease-loving public this in- 
com ble train service. 

Thus it is that, while the New- Yorker 
gets to Chicago with scarcely more dis- 
comfort than if he had remained at home, 
the same journey wears out seven engi- 
neers, all picked men; for many of them 
who have seen years of service on trains 
running forty miles an hour, break down 
entirely when put upon the flyer. So ex- 
hausted are these seven engineers by their 
comparatively short relays, that they are 
obliged to lay off entirely ——- the fol- 
lowing day, to recover from the shock. 
They do not even take the opposite-bound 
flyer back over their stretch, but return 
with their engines to their respective 
starting-points, — slower trains. 
Thus, seven strong men do two days’ work 
every time the flyer runs from New York 
to Chicago, and seven other men do two 
days’ work every timeitruns back. Each 
engineer works three hours on the flyer, re- 
turns homé on an easy train, and then rests 
forty hours before his muscles gnd nerves 
and brain are in condition to repeat the 
operation. 

So it results that twenty-eight engineers, 
one ata time, are required to run this won- 
derful train from 
and back again. Fourteen veterans drive 
the great engines one way, and fourteen 
brother veterans drive them the other. 
Twenty-eight men for a single complete 
trip of a single train, and they the flower of 
American gee Oe fellows, 
every one of them,—with cool heads, 
stanch hearts, and the experience of 
years at the throttle. The fact is, these 
men of iron, who, after all, are made of 
flesh and blood, have been called upon of 
late years to bear a mental and physical 
strain which has increased steadily as the 
speed rates have advanced. Forty, fifty, 
sixty, seventy, and now eighty miles an 
hour; each greater velocity has meant 
greater pressure, not only on the boilers 
and cylinders, but on men’s brains; has 
meant greater expenditure, not only of 
coal and dollars, but of nerve force, until 
now experts recognize with concern that 
the limit of human endurance has been 
almost reached. Science may remove the 
mechanical difficulties in the way of run- 
ning a hundred miles an hour, or more, 
for such arate has already been predicted ; 
money may buy better axles, wheels, Ju- 
bricators, and machinery, but where are 
the men who will run these trains of the 
future when they are built? Can science 
breed us a race of giants? Can money 
purchase an immunity against suffering, 
or eyes that are indestructible? If twen- 
ty-eight engineers are required to-day on 
the Chicago flyer, how many, pray, will 
be n on a train running fifty or 
one hundred per cent faster? 





THE MODERN USE OF THE 
HUMAN EAR. 


[From “ The House of Martha,” by 
Frank RB. Stockton. } 

During my lonely walks and rides 
through the country about our village, I 
began to cogitate and philosophize upon 
the present social value of the human ear. 
Why do people in society and ip domestic 
circles have ears? I asked myself, They 
do not use them to disten to one another, 
And then I thought and pondered further, 
and suddenly the truth came to me: the 
ears of the present generation are not pur- 
veyors to the mind; they are merely 
agents of the tongue, who watch for breaks 
or weak places in the speech of others, in 
order that their principal may rush in and 
hold the field. They are jackals, who 
scent out a timid pause or an unsuspect- 
ing silence which the lion tongue straight- 
way destroys. Very forcibly the conviction 
came to me that nowadays we listen only 
for an opportunity to speak. 

I was grieved that true listening had 
become a lost art; for without it worthy 
speech is impossible. To good listening 
is due a great part of the noble thought, 
the golden instruction, and the brilliant 
wit, which has elevated, enlightened, and 
brightened the soul of man, There are 
fine minds whose workings are never ex- 

ressed in writing; and even amon 
those who, in_ print, spread their ideas 


before the world, there is a certain cream 


ew York to Chicago | sa 


of thought which is given only to listen- 
~~ happily, thoraite such. 
odern conversation has degenerated 
into the Italian game of Moccoletto, in 
which every one endeavors to blow out 
the candles of the others, and keep his 
own alight. In such rude play there is no 
illumination. “There should, be a re- 
form,” I declared. “There should be 
schools of listening. Here men and 
women shuuld be taught bow, with sym- 
pathetic and delicate art, to draw from 
others the useful and sometimes precious 
speech which, without their skilful co- 
ag ater might never know existence. 
© be willing vo receive-in order that good 
may be given, should be one of the highest 
aims of life.” 

“Not only should we learn to listen in 
order to give opportunity for the profitable 
speech of others, but we should do so out 
of charity and good-will to our fellow- 
men. How many weary sick-beds, how 
many cheerless lives, how many lonely, 
depressed, and silent men and women, 
might be gladdened, and for the time 
transformed, by one who would come, not 
to speak words of cheer and comfort, but 
to listen to tales of suffering and trial! 
Here would be une of the truest forms of 
charity ; an almost unknown joy would 
be given to the world. 

“There should be brotherhoods and sis- 
terhoods of listeners; like pees angels, 
they should go out among those unfortu- 
nates who have none to hear that which 
it would give them so much delight to 


But alas! I knew of no such good 
angels, Must that which I had to tell 
remain forever untold for the want of one? 
This could not be. There must exist 
somewhere a man or a woman who would 
be willing.to hear my accounts of travels 
and experiences Which, in an exceptional 
degree, were interesting and valuable, 

determinad to advertise for a listener. 





Your dealer in lamp-chim 
neys—what does he get fer you? 

You can’t be an expert in 
chimneys; but this you can 
do. Insist on Macbeth’s 
“pearl top”’ or “pearl glass” 
whichever shape you require. 
They are right in all those 
ways; and they do not break 
from peat, not one in a hun- 
dred. 


Be willin 


to a nickel more for them. 
Pittsburgh. a! "] rd 


Geo. A. MacsETH Co. 











KIN. 

An elegant dressi Eh th 

perio Romorgs al tye 

r] ties from the scalp. Prevents bald 

Mak the bait ow thtek sofi 
ex ir grow 

and beautiful. 111 druggists or by mail 50 ots. 44 Stone St. N.Y, 











College 
Men 


Were always at the front in the war 
for the Union, The book “The 
Knightly Soldier” is the life story of 
one of the noblest of these student- 
soldiers, as told by his companion 
and closest friend, Chaplain H. Clay 
Trumbull, 


The story abounds in stirring in- 
cident and vivid word pictures of 
college and army life. 


This is the biography of a Vale man,— 
a model student, a crack oarsman and 
athlete, a sincere Christian, and a splendid 
soldier. . . . It is one of the most inspir- 
ing volumes of war literature we have 
seen.— The Western Christian Advocate. 


323 pages. Price, $1.50. Illustrated, 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 
j 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Fourteen-Hour Wives| 
— Eight-Hour Men, need 


GOLD DUST 


Washing Powder 


To enable them to get through work as 
early as their husbands. 
GOLD DUST saves time, strength, patience 


i 


wrt) Philadelphia, 
CigAdr. Boston, 


and money. 
Made only by 

N. K. Fairbank & Co., 

CHICAGO, 


St. Louis, 
New York, 


Montreal. 











Books by H. Clay Trumbull. 





dren, 31x pages (547% inches). Price, $1.00, 


Teaching and Teachers, 


hand-book on Sunday-school teaching. 
a fine steel portrait of Mr. Haven. 1 


pages (544 8% inches). 


Hints on Child-Training 


A Model Superintendent 


It is an object lesson, showing how a good superintendent actually did his work. Bound in cloth, with 


pages (547% inches). Pri 


Yale Lectures on the Sunday-School. 5, °50n° wii 


Methods, and Auxiliaries, The Lyman Beecher'Lectures before Yale Divinity School 
Handsomely bound in cloth. Price, 1,50. 


For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A series of thirty articles on the nature and 
* scope and methods of the wise training of chil- 


A book of 390 pages (517% Inches), bound in 
cloth. Price, $1.00, ¢ is to-day the popular 


P. 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry 
* , Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, 


ce, fi.co, 
° 


gin, , 
or 1888, 415 

























ou can save from $50 to $200 by 
stock no sto 


world, and can point to a 


tions. , Nothin 


iberality. Pianos 


Yi from $175 u 
self jugtice if you buy wit! 








CORNISH & CO 








$175 Buysa 
First-class 


our factory. Wedo our own making and our own selling. We employ no agen’ 
= ou: no The consumer —— 
agent's commission and the dealer’s profit. We do the largest direct business in the 
satisfied ery 
instrument accompanied by an ironclad guarantee for 10 years. Our catalogue of 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 

is & book worth having at any price. Wesend it absolutely free. Nostamps, nocondi- 
required but your nameand address. It shows the latest styles, gives 
a and outlines easy plans of payment that have never been equaled in pointof 

$126 wp. Orga trom $2 

t seeing book. It will save money for 5 

erefer you to any bank or Commercial agency anywhere in the U.8. Address 
Established 
*9 27 Years, 


Piano. 


buying your Piano or Organ direct from 
ta, 
the benefit of the 

im every county in the U. 8. 


50 up. You are not doin 





Washington, New Jersey. 








CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 





A.B.&E.L. SHAW, 
ULPIT 
SUIT 


27 SUDBURY &8T 9 
Bend 5e. for s 
stamp mee 100-page 


Church, Lodge, and Invalid Furniture, 


Pews and Opera Chairs. 
$.C. SMALL & CO., 26 Bromfield $t., Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH, HALL, and LODGE 


Furniture, Pulpits, Chairs, ete. 
swccesso 


GEO. D. SWAN. r to Baxter C. Swan, 
2 Pr Pa. 


NERS, FOR, SUNDAY- SCHOOLS. 
pees SP 



















& CO., 182 K. 


FLAGS AND BANNERS. 
sIsCo 
ames. Bab eae 








CHURCH PEWS, 


mUaeuBLY Ona” 


SETTEES, ETC. 
SEATINGS PULPIT FURNITURE, - 
COMMUNION TABLE 
FITTINGS COMPLETE FOR 


P 
Halls and All Public Buildi 








aniren-Denarat Sag Ch, 285, esse 
CHURCH BELLS Fue 
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or in making inquiry con- 
cerning g advertised in this paper, you 
will c" the pve pay as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating you saw the advertisement 
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“FLURRIED MEN LACK WISDOM.” 
Worry! Hurry! Flurry! are all avoided by the 


SAPOLIO! 


. for quick work is not hurried work. 

Are you in a hurry to finish your housecleaning 
and yet do it well? Then try this method: A 
@mall bow! of water, a cake of Sapolio, and a cloth 
and you will do more cleaning than a pail of water 
Seerreee eae of eotiinnny ott No. 38. 


~~ ‘WORLD’S FAIR ROOMS. 


Strictly first-class accommodations 50cents to $1.50 a 
day ; select private homes near the Fair Grounds our 
specialty. Send for Re Worvn’s Farr Ac- 
CYMMODATION Co., vearborn Street, Chicago, Lil. 
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der Brace and Suspender 
sizes combined, also a perfect | 
) Skirt Supporter. 


Sold by Loy gad General 
4 Stores, sO sent on x 


a of $ 60 per pair. at or 
‘ sen 


$1 plain, chest measure," 
' Address Knickersocker Brace Co. Easton, Pa, 
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ype, paper, etc. to factory, 
Relsey « Co., aa Conn, 
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B -t4 illustrated Card ky Tato. i Bamples o 


land's Outing. es visiting 
g invitations, 4e." 
ee The Bellman Bros. Co., 344 Oak St., Ractnfuctlon guaran: 


FOR 6 meh ge rng 
CENTS ai) Boston, 


AGENTS, WANTED. OF SAAR. 


Erasing Pencil. Agents making 
Eraser sal t's; Co.. X 1138, Lac 








We will send you_ our ¢com- 
i tn A of writing- 











The best hymn-book 
would be the one contain- 
ing only those hymns— 
words and music—which 
are well known and ac 
ceptable to the leading de- 
nominations. The hymns 
in The National Hymn- 
Book, edited by Robert 
Ellis Thompson, S. T. D., 
are selected on this plan. 
We shall be glad to send 
you free sample pages ex- 
plaining the plan and its 
uses in full, 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


SIXTH AVENUE 


2oth to 21st Street 
NEW YORK 


O’Neill’s 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS 


Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Furni- 
ture, Curtains, China, Glassware, etc. 


Send for our Catalogue . . 


Fall. and Winter edition of our Illustrated Catalogue, now 
ready, mailed FREE to out-of-town residents. As the demand 
for this book is always greater than the supply, we ask you to 
send in your name early. ‘ 

We make a specialty of mail-order business, sending goods 
to all parts of the world. Guaranteeing perfect satisfaction to 
the customer, or refunding the money. This feature of our busi- 
ness secures and retains the confidence of a vast patronage, who 
find it a pleasure to deal with a house whose reliability is assured, 
and where-all wants can be promptly supplied at lowest prices. 


All purchases delivered, by express free of charge at 
any point within a radius of 100 miles of New York City. 


“H. O'NEILL & CO. 


Sixth Avenue, 20th to 21st Street, New York 
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W. L. DOUGLAS 
$3 SHOE ...1=... 


Best Calf Shoe in the World for.the Price. 






leave the factory to pe you a 

shoes of the same quality as W. L. Douglas $3.00 

W. L, Douglas Shoes when next in need. Sent by mail, Pos 
10} 


rare when shoe dealers cannot supply you. Send for catalogue w. 
ull instructions how to order 


‘W. L. Douglas’ name and price is stamped on the bottom before they 
t high prices. Dealers whomake 
the ptice on unstamped shoes to suit themselves, ‘yn beng $4 to $5 for 

oe, lf you wish 
to get the best shoes in quality for 7 money it will pay you to examine 


by mai 
w.k DOUGLAS, Box 551, Brockton, Mage. 

















The Sunday Sch oo) Times intends to admit only advertisements that are . trustworthy. “Should, however, an advertisement of a 





Books by,H. Clay Trumbull. 


Friendship the [Master-Passion. ,,\ ‘7.9.0 won, a4 


s 
a force in the world. 413 pages (79 inches), richly bound in cloth and enclosetl in a box. Price, $s. 


A Bi hy of M H Ward C N d 
The Knightly Soldier. revised bdition. aoe es (5% 8 inches), iastrged. 
Price, $t. This is Sot os wary a: of an exceptionally fine specimen of the » ~4 student-soldier the 


Union. Just the book wake young men, for Sunday-schoo! libraries and for young men’s 
associations. 





An examination of a primitive rite, and its bearings on 
The Blood Covenant. Scripture, This is not, ante speaking, a th ical 
treatise, but it ‘primitive facts by which theological opinions must be tested. A book of 390 
pages (3% x8 inches). Price, $2. 


Kadesh- barnea. Ty i"Re 


thern boundary of the Holy Land. The book h as rare value and fascination for biblical students, 
and for the unlearned Bible reader, It is also an attractive story of adventure quite out of the usual 


nce and probable site of Kadesh-barnea, with a story 
it, nctaees studies of the route of the exodus and the 


of travelers, even in the desert of the Wanderings. 478 pages (7}4Xg inches). Two maps 


experience 
and four full-page illustrations. Price, $3. 
For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MESS DANA’S School for 
ber 20. ege p m. Resident ontive French 
and n teachers. Special advantages in music 
and art. Terms for boarding-pupils, $700 per year. 
Circulars sent on application. = 

Wyo ACADEMY, Hamilton, N. ¥. 
jparatory school for boys. ois 2th year, be- 

gtantt g Sept. 14, 18s, will be marked by new 
eee Special announcement ready in 
Xe es and special information, 
sadvens CHA THU A.M., Principal, 





RICKETT C COLLECE 


USINESS AND SHORTHAND 
for Citculats and Report of Commencement 


STUDY 5. 
L Correspondence 










LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
CIRCLE. 


“The original home reading co A 
definite appeals toall who are  dissatis 
fied with aimiess, desultory readi Are 
you mnaking what you might of life? Itis 
néver too late to begin. A majority of our 
readers are between 30 and 40. Write to 

John H. Vincent, Buffalo, N. Y. 














Thomas MayPeirce,M. A. Ph.D), 


Principal and Founder. 
Record Building, 
917-919 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia. 


An all-around equipment for 
business life. 


3) ¥ 
a! 


Sy, ; 


d three hundred 
and sixty-five (1365) students 
last ° f 


Over seven hundred (700) suc- 
ily assisted -to -pusitions. 

q Day and Evening 
Sessions 2 


University Extension Lec- 
tures'on Subjects reiated to the 
So business branches delivered 
yz throughout the academic year 

kK without extra charge. 
Entrance examinations held 

ye daily during the year. 
Enrolment blanks on appli- 

@ jf cation. 
4 a Fall and Winter term begins 
Call or send for Annual and 
Kill under the}j Graduating Exercises, contain- 
original 

management. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.”’ 


[ From the Public Ledger, September 2, 1893.) 
“Mr. Edwin 8. Johnston, founder and principal of 
the Philadelphia Institute, 1033.55 ring Garden Street 
has been particularly scccessfal in the tr iment o 
stammering, stuttering, and all other im / ments to 
a distinct articulation, and_was himself for many 
years @ fe | stammerer. By a careful study of the 
Whole su satire Mr. Johnston completely cnred him- 
ons, ad since then has sent hum on their way 


r 
ior to George W. Childs, proprietor Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, and ex-Postmaster-General John Wana- 
maker, who will testify as to permanency of cures. 
E. 8. JOHNSTON, Principal. 


BS OSTON STAMMERING INSTITUTE and 
TRAINING-SCHOOL. Aliwaysopen. Rich 
and poor welcome. 41 Tremont Street, Boston. Mass, 





8Y 5, 5G 


Monday, September 4, 1893. 


ing the charming address of 
Hon. CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, 11.D. 


























““FEACHING > TEACHERS 


Dr. Trimbull’s book, “Teaching and 
Teachers,” has already found its way into 
the hands of many thousand Sunday- 
school workers. It is to-day the popular 
hand-book on Sunday-school tonshinds 








pe pte My no in sarin ta hie book. 
lel to ag — Ay ,on this top tO 
Exe ee 
able blessing pi Ra ‘svexy acbool in the land. 
A book of 390 bound in cloth, size 7 


x 5% inches. 1.00. For sale by book- 

sellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the pubsishers, 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 

1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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our future. 


| QHORTHA ND AND TYPEWRITIN Gritty IELOT=® 


to positions 
pat erect OA MPBELL COLLEGE, 1330 Chestnut St.,Phila.. 
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Jn ordering goods, or tn maktng imquiry ‘concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
publishers, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you 





saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 





publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they 


not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 























